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John Spurk recalls 
NECC’s early years 


by Cathy Ward 
If a campus poll were taken today and 
-Northern Essex students were asked — 
how old are you and how long have you 
been out of high school, how many would 
reply — I’m 19 (or 20) and I graduated 
from high school one (or two) years ago? 
“Only a minority,’”’ answers Dr. John 
Spurk, currently writing the first history 
_of Northern Essex Community College. 
“This used to be the traditional Northern 
Essex student — a young man or woman, 
right out of high school, coming here for 
two years, then going on to employment 
or transferring to another institution.” 
In the 1970s however, the picture 
changed dramatically. Vietnam veterans 
and women in their 30’s and 40’s were 


returning to college. Programs were 
designed for minority students; elevators 
and ramps were installed to make the col- 
lege accessible to the handicapped. 
Enrollment numbers increased as the col- 
lege responded to the needs of these non- 
traditional students. 

Then came Invasion Day; a warm, sun- 
ny day in June 1975 when 1500 ‘“‘golden 
agers” from the Merrimack Valley invad- 
ed the campus of Northern Essex. Their 
message was clear: ‘You haven’t come 
out to us; we’re going to come to you. 
We're going to conquer this place.” 

NECC: An institution for all 

And conquer they did. This historical 

event touched off the pioneering efforts 
(Continued on page eight) 


during research in the 
= Fred Samia photo. 


by Glen Bergendahl 

On February 24, the Northern Essex 
Faculty Association requested attorneys 
for the Massachusetts Community Col- 
lege Chapter (MCCC) to explore the 
possibility of filing a court injunction 
against Northern Essex President John 
R, Dimitry. The injunction would seek to 
put a stop to evening courses at Northern 
Essex being held outside of the division 
of continuing education (DCE). 

Nursing programs targeted 

The local union is specifically concern- 
ed with the evening nursing programs. 
Northern Essex Faculty Association 
President Joseph Rizzo explains, ‘“‘The 
LPN program at night has been running 
outside DCE for over two years. We have 
had a grievance in process for over a year 
and while this is being dragged out, 
Dimitry continues to expand.”’ 


‘We're frustrated with manage- 
ment’s obstructionist ac- 
tivities.’ — Joe Rizzo 


Rizzo expects union attorneys will also 
be contacting the legislative committee 
on post-audit and oversight on this mat- 
ter. The union contends President 


“Dimitry and the Board of Regents are 


breaking state laws because the evening 
programs cited are being subsidized with 
state tax dollars. 

Chapter 15A, section 16 of Massachu- 
setts general laws, states: Each public in- 
stitution of higher education may conduct 
summer sessions, provided such sessions 
are operated at no expense to the com- 
monwealth. Each public institution of 
higher education may conduct evening 
classes, provided such classes are 
operated at no expense to the 
commonwealth. 

“The Regents know money is being us- 
ed to subsidize the nursing programs. I 
have documentation the college asked the 
Regents to do this. There may be more 
to this than meets the eye. We're 
frustrated with management’s obstruc- 
tionist activities. When he (Dimitry) 
engages in what I believe are unlawful 
procedures, he blames individuals for 
bringing harm to the school. He’s doesn’t 
see that he is responsible for the school’s 
suffering,’ Rizzo comments. 

LEEP grievance also pending 

The Lawrence Education-Employment 
Project (LEEP) also receives state sub- 


The 


sidy for evening classes. The union filed 
a grievance concerning this matter long 
ago. ‘“The LEEP grievance is being put 
on hold until a decision is made on 
another grievance filed by state colleges 
which will decide whether or not some 03 
employees are unit or non-unit members,”’ 
Rizzo says. 


Dauphinee decision delayed 

Last November the Observer reported 
Richard Dauphinee was reinstated as a 
result of the state labor relations commis- 
sion ruling in favor of his union discrim- 
ination grievance. While Dauphinee was 
then entitled to return to his position and 
receive $50,000 in back pay, nothing has 
been done. 

According to the union, one thing is 
clear. Dauphinee will never again be 
employed at Northern Essex. Manage- 
ment has arranged to pay Dauphinee an 
additional sum of money in order not to 
return to his previous position. Rizzo ex- 
plains, ‘“‘The-deal is all set, with the ex- 
ception of two sticking points. Dimitry 
wants a gag order on the press in regard 
to this issue and the union will not agree 
to that. He wants to pretend that it never 
happened. 

“He also doesn’t want the chunk of 
money being paid to Dauphinee termed 
pain and suffering. A list of terms was 
given to Dimitry to choose from, in- 
cluding: pain and suffering, anguish, emo- 
tional strain and duress. Dimitry doesn’t 
like any of those terms. He doesn’t mind 
giving Dauphinee the money, as long as 
it isn’t associated with pain.”’ 


‘I know he returned to our 
payroll in December, but I 
don’t know if he is back with us 
or what.’ — Dimitry 


On the subject of the Dauphinee 
grievance, President Dimitry says, ‘‘I 
know he returned to our payroll in 
December, but I don’t know if he is back 
with us or what. As far as I know, Norm 
Landry has a position ready for him.’ 

Unaware of court injunction 

Dimitry goes on to say, ‘If the union 
is filing a court injunction against me, I’m 
unaware of it. I know we have been 
grieved on the nursing program. This is 
a program that is necessary to run 
straight through the summer months. If 

(Continued on page three) 
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Charting a course ‘for the 
Massachusetts Legislature, Rep. 
Kevin Blanchette wants to reform the 
pension system and create a new 
framework for the way police and fire 
departments work out contract dif- 
ficulties. He also wants to find more 
money for the Lawrence Education 
Employment Program. (page three) 


It’s a good period for Italy. 
The Red Brigades and Mafia are on 
the run. Both the economy and 
government are strong. An English as 


a Second Language student explains 
what Italy is really like, and why it 
is misunderstood. (page five) 


On easy street — Robert 
Tierney, a former NECC student is 
living the good life since he won a $3.2 
million Megabucks jackpot. He’s 
bought a golf course in Reading and 
a condo in Florida. (page six) 


A host of events are planned 
for the Tenth Anniversary Con- 
ference, sponsored by New England 
Women’s Studies Association. 
Activities take place April 12 at 
Northern Essex Community College. 

(page seven) 


Democrats, media overkill and the 

continuing war on drunk drivers is 

featured on the opinion pages. 
(page ten) 


Hotter than ever, The Rolling 
Stones may be touring this summer. 
That’s the word from deep within the 
Vinyl Jungle. Lou Yarid chronicles 
the career of the greatest rock ‘n roll 
band in the world. (page thirteen) 


Time is running out for NECC 
students who want priority considera- 
tion for financial aid. Still plenty of 
money available, but the deadline is 
April 15. (page eighteen) 
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Dimitry supports education to curb drunk driving 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY 
— file photo. 


' by Kristen King 


President John Dimitry supports Gov. 
Michael Dukakis’ proposed new drunk 
driving legislation, he told the Observer 
recently. 

The legislation, if passed, will introduce 
tougher penalties for those convicted of 
drunk driving. 

Dimitry said he is going to send a let- 
ter to the governor urging him to make 
use of community colleges for first of- 
fenders’ alcohol education programs. 


Educating drunk drivers 

“T believe in education enough to think 
that a good program on the prevention of 
alcohol abuse could be a very useful 
thing,’’ he added. 

Dimitry took a firm stand against 
drunk driving saying, “You've got to 
make them understand that they’ve got 
to pay for their drunk driving and they’ve 
got to modify their behavior. Education 
is the best way to do this.”’ 

Dominican vacation 

Looking rested and tanned, the presi- 

dent described the trip he took to the 


Dominican Republic over spring break. 
“The people are poor,” he said, “but 

they were very pleasant. I saw no 

evidence of thievery or violence.” 

He said the people he met were friend- 
ly and polite, adding, ‘‘I think I see the 
same traits in our Dominican students at 
the college.”’ 


‘The Franklin Investment 


Group, Ltd, of which former 
Governor Edward King is 
president, has purchased 65 
acres next to the college.’ 


Board of trustees. 

The Board of Trustees will meet 
Wednesday, to discuss the budget for the 
evening division in the next fiscal year. 

The board has approved a $2 million 
budget, and a tuition increase of $3 per 
credit hour in the evening division. 
Dimitry said day division tuition will not 
increase next year. 


- to safeguard it. 


Property development 
The Franklin Investment Group, Ltd., 
of which former Governor Edward King 
is president, has purchased 65 acres next 
to the college. 


The Boston firm chose the site based 
on market studies which revealed that 
Northeastern Massachusetts is among 
the fastest growing regions in New 
England. 


Although not at liberty to discuss the 
firm’s plans, Dimitry said he hopes to see 
a conference center, hotel, and restaurant 
built that the college could use for 
seminars. 


Hotel management 
Dimitry said that if a hotel complex 
were built, the college would possibly of- 
fer a hotel management program. “The 
hotel would be a perfect training institu- 
tion for our students,” he said. 
The college has agreed with the firm to 
allow a NECC employee to stay at the va- 
cant farm house located on the property 


Drug and alcohol abuse in the workplace discussed — 


by Susan T. Bradley 

NECC’s Center for Business and In- 
dustry held a breakfast/morning con- 
ference March 12 at the Bentley Library 
to discuss drug and alcohol abuse in the 
workplace. Government and industry 
panelists from all over the country at- 
tended to share their knowledge and 
theories in handling the myriad problems 
confronted by business when substance 
abuse by an employee affects productivi- 
ty and quality. 

Welcoming remarks 

Melvin Silberberg, director of the CBI, 
and President John Dimitry provided the 
welcoming remarks to the panel of ex- 
perts and the audience, which was com- 
prised of representatives from local in- 
dustries and interested faculty members. 
Dimitry gave the history and 
geographical locations of NECC. He told 
an entertaining anecdote about how he 
recruited Joseph Glasser, former vice 
president at Raytheon, to work with CBI. 
Glasser started at one day a week and 
became so interested with the program 
that he now works three days a week. 


Dupont stresses enormity of drug abuse 

Dr. Robert L. Dupont, president of the 
National Council on Drug Education and 
consulting partner in Washington D.C.’s 
Bensinger, Dupont and Associates, Inc., 
was the first speaker. ‘‘Chemical 
dependence is the greatest threat to brain 
power.” Dupont commented. “It is no ac- 
cident that Americans have the highest 
drug problem rate in the world. They are 
heterogenous and picked up drug habits 
from all over the world.” The challenge, 
he stressed, ‘‘is to preserve human poten- 
tial, protect values and deal with drug 
problems.’ 


Dupont — progression and intervention 

Dr. Dupont is author of ‘Issues and 
Impact”’ designed for readers to unders- 
tand when to intervene if an employee is 
suspected of drug abuse. Substance abuse 
is a progressive disorder. Either a person 
hits rock bottom (divorce, loss of job) or 
dies. If there is no intervention, the per- 
son will wait for horrible consequences. 
He will hit rock bottom or die. 

‘People come from all over to see what 
is happening in the Northeast,” he said. 
“Governor Dukakis is credited with his 
good leadership (in dealing with the siuta- 
tion). He has a larger perspective and 
takes a hard line which is more accepted 
by the political left.” 


Types of drugs in workplace 

Cocaine in the workplace affects 
everyone in business from the lowest to 
the highest levels. Marijuana and alcohol 
are generally used as a cheap high when 
expensive drugs are not available. Heroin 
is limited to lower levels of businessmen. 

“Subversive activities such as selling 
drugs have a threatening impact,”’ Du- 
pont related. “The long term trends are 


‘ 


positive. Cigarette smoking peaked in 
1976 as well as valium use. Am- 
phetamines peaked in 1971 and alcohol in 
1980. The toughest nut to crack is 
epidemic drug abuse by teenagers.” 

Dupont talked about drug education 
and brought out two points. “A person 
must say to himself, ‘What’s wrong with 
using drugs and what do they do to the 
body?’ We must couple education with 
the capacity to say no, to give legitimacy 
to say no.” 


Elliott talks about training 

Francis J. Elliott, president of the Na- 
tional Drug Institute, and former special 
government drug agent, talked about the 
training programs in the workplace to 
reduce and prevent drug abuse. Programs 
are developed to provide information to 
motivate management to be able to iden- 
tify problems with workers so they can- 
not be duped by the drug abuser. 

‘We enable drug problems when we do 
not. intervene,” Elliott stressed. ‘‘Ac- 
cidents, absenteeism and low morale are 
the result.” The concern is for job perfor- 
mance and safety issues. The Employee 
Assistance Program (EAP) exists in some 
of the larger companies to identify 
problems. 

Elliott said that some people have such 
a high level of denial that they do not take 
advantage of EAP. “One solution is to 
discuss termination, but the best method 
is to.be able to communicate and 
motivate employees to seek help.” 


Systems for intervention 

Should a supervisor put up with 75 per- 
cent performance for up to a year? Elliott 
pointed out that each company must 
have a system to identify and cope with 
drug and alcohol abuse. ‘Narcotics and 
Alcoholics Anonymous are the most ef- 
fective long-term organizations for long 
term rehabilitation,” he said. “But there 
should be a written policy for employees 
to follow. Managers should also meet 
with the employee over and over again to 
establish person is drug free.” 


Legal issues 

Stephen S. Lewenberg, senior corporate 
attorney for Honeywell, and Attorney 
Robert P. Ziemian, coordinator of the 
Essex County Drug Task Force, gave 
their views on the legal questions inolv- 
ed in confronting an employee with a drug 
problem. They both believe in the EAP 
program but have seen problems in get- 
ting employees to seek help. 

“There is now a deep pocket period 
when an employee loses his job and subse- 
quently demands jury trial. The jury does 
not give corporations a fair shake,”’ Zie- 
mian commented. ‘More lawyers en- 
courage more litigation, but now we are 
seeing a majority of out of court 
settlements.” 


MELVIN SILBERBERG, director of center of business 


How does a corporation protect itself? 
Lewenberg stressed that it is slander i.e. 
defamation of character if you accuse an 
employee of drug abuse. “The only 
defense is the truth,’ he said, “(One must 
prove the person is using drugs. The 
supervisor must call in person to his of- 
fice and ask what is wrong and suggest 
seeking help.” 


Right to privacy is guaranteed by the 
Massachusetts state constitution. The 
corporation must be very careful about 
disseminating information which 
breaches this right to privacy. 

Unjust termination is very unsettled 
now and has not been ruled on by the 
Massachusetts courts. The general rule 


~ 


and industry. : 
— Kim Pickard photo. 


is that employees at will could be ter- + 
minated. There is no concept of discharge — 


for just cause. Only 15 percent of the 
work force has unionized. In common law, 
contract action law is interpreted by the 
courts. Massachusetts tends to limit un- 
just terminations. 

To what extent is a policy manual an 
employee’s contract? Within five years a 


discharged employee will be able to nit- 


pick managers on whether they followed — 
procedures. Employees can bring a suit 
to trial for compensatory or punitive 
damages. 

The key words, say Ziemian and 
Lewenberg, are: ‘‘BE CAREFUL when 
approaching an employee with adrug or 
alcohol abuse problem.” ia 


March 12 Bloodmobile a success | ‘ 


by Philip Corey 


The Bloodmobile at Northern Essex 
March 12 collected blood from 49 donors. 
The Red Cross had hoped to get 50 
donors because the need for blood is 
crucial. : 


The first three hours of collecting blood 4 


produced 31 donors, exceeding expecta- 
tions. After lunch, things slowed down _ 
when only 18 people gave. Ps 
Giving a unit of blood has been called 
the 10 minute miracle. A unit can make 
a difference in a patient’s life. : 
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Blanchette charts legislative course 


Lawrence Democrat wants pension reforms, new system for settling contract disputes 


by Glen Bergendahl 
Representative Kevin Blanchette (D), 
Lawrence, at a recent interview, said he 


has submitted two controversial bills to - 


_ go before the legislature on behalf of the 
_ committee on public service, where he 
5 serves as chairman. The first bill calls for 
reformation of the public pension system, 
_ which currently has an $11 billion debt. 
__ The second bill proposes a new system for 
settling contract disputes between police 
or firemen and individual cities and 
towns. 


Keeping government honest 
Since the inception of a state pension 
plan, public employees have been con- 
tributing five to eight percent of their 
salary, while the state, cities and towns 
have contributed nothing. Blanchette 
- describes the plan as a two level system. 
The state of Massachusetts would pay off 
the current deficit over 30 years, while 
cities and towns would do the same over 
a 40 year period. Also, government would 
annually contribute to employee pension 
plans. 
Blanchette comments, ‘‘It’s a way to 
keep government honest. This is one 
‘situation where if government spends 
money, the problem goes away. We had 
a surplus of money in the budget last year 
and we will have one this year. If 
payments of the debt were controlled over 
30 and 40 year periods, it could be wiped 
out.” 
Current tax dollars are being used to 
pay off employees who haven’t worked in 
_30 years. Blanchette feels if the system 
does not undergo changes, by the middle 
_ of the next decade, cities and towns will 
i be faced with a dilemma. ‘Pension costs 
_ are growing faster than revenue growths. 
_ If we don’t do this, government officials 
_ will be forced to make a serious decision 
__>~ whether to pay past employees or cur- 
rent ones.” ae equal 
* Blanchette believes it is necessary not 
only for the government to pay off the 
current debt, but should also contribute 
to pension plans — because it has always 
been done in the private sector. ‘Take 
teachers as an example. The state isn’t 
really paying their full salary because the 
pension plan is not being matched,” he 
explains. 


‘I think secession is a bit 
radical. We don’t need to take 
_that drastic a step. However, I 
do think Mayor Ryan is on 
‘target with the idea of 
regionalization.’ —Blanchette 


\ Combating proposition 212 
__ The second major bill proposed by the 
committee on public service is designed 
to restore equality to the collective 
bargaining system between policemen 
and firefighters and representatives of 
_the city or town involved. Blanchette ex- 
plains, “I have been working closely with 
John Dunlop, an expert mediator. Pro- 
position 2% eliminated binding arbitra- 
tion in contract impasses. We are not pro- 
posing binding arbitration. 
“Under the current system, when a 
stalemate is reached, the dispute goes to 


Faculty union 
considers suit 


(Continued from page one) 
we are wrong in doing this, I’m sorry. I 
just hope people realize our intentions 
were to lower tuition costs. 

“This is a good thing, and I don’t know 
why anyone objects to it. It’s insane to 
say when the clock strikes five or sum- 
mer begins you automatically have to 
sock the student with higher tuition 
costs. We have been a pioneer in 
Massachusetts in contending there is lit- 
tle difference between what time of day 

or year a course is run. 
_ Dimitry is aware of the existing state 


KEVIN BLANCHETTE. 


the Joint Labor Commission in Boston 
for fact finding. Under this bill, if the fact 
finding fails, an arbitrator would be 
brought in. The arbitrator’s decision 
would bind the union and mayor but the 
city council or selectmen would still be 
able to veto the outcome. In turn, if the 
decision were vetoed, the city council or 
selectmen would have to state in writing 


_ why the decision of the arbitrator was 


unacceptable. 
ands off the Merrimack 


- Asked about the possibility of the Mer- 


rimack River being tapped by the city of 
Boston, Blanchette responds, “This is not 
a new issue. This is my sixth year‘in the 
legislature and every year there is a new 


proposal. I have proposed for two years 
_ to have a Merrimack River Commission 


that would oversee the use, development 
and management of the river. We as 
legislators will work closely to ensure the 


_ precious resources of the river are pro- 


tected. The governor has already stated 
the city of Boston will never use the Mer- 
rimack. But if outside pressure pulls the 
valley together and enables local 
legislators to work closer, I think it’s 
great.” f 

Succession of secessions? 

Haverhill Mayor William Ryan recent- 
ly called for Andover and Haverhill to 
secede from Essex county, while 
Lawrence and Lowell would do the same 
from Middlesex County. The eventual 
plan would call for these towns to form 
another county entirely. ‘‘I think seces- 
sion is a bit radical. We don’t need to take 
that drastic a step. However, I do think 
Mayor Ryan is on target with the idea of 
regionalization,’ Blanchette notes. 

Lawrence spent millions of dollars to 
build a new water filtration system. At 
the time, Methuen was purchasing water 
from Lawrence. But rather than continue 
purchasing, Methuen went out and built 
its own plant. Now Andover is proposing 
to do the same thing. 

“Lawrence built a new plant based on 
the premise Methuen would continue to 
buy water from them. Now the Lawrence 
plant is being under-utilized and Methuen 
wants legislation passed so they can 
begin selling water to other communities. 
Wouldn’t it have been smarter to con- 
struct a single entity and share the 
costs?’’ Blanchette asks. 


law regarding state money being used for 
evening and summer courses. When ask- 
ed about his familiarity with the law, he 
repeated it verbatim. 

REPORTER’S NOTE: While the facul-- 
ty association at Northern Essex con- 
stantly bickers over President Dimitry’s 
receiving meritorious pay increases, the 
Lowell Sun has reported the University 
of Lowell Board of Trustees will shortly 
approve for President William Hogan, the 
following: A $10,000 pay raise, a $400,000 
house, car allowance and a monthly sti- 
pend to pay for expenses incurred on the 
job. 

Coincidentally, the Sun also reported 
that Edmund ‘“‘Gus” Coutu had opposed 
giving Hogan any of these benefits. 
Governor Michael Dukakis removed 
Coutu from his position on the Board of 
Trustees last week. 


— Jay Duchin photo. 
Emerson could take years 

Recent reports say the construction of 
Emerson College in Lawrence will be 
delayed. But for how long? Blanchette ex- 
plains, ‘‘The agreement had been for the 
land acquisition to be completed in June 
and construction to begin in July. To me 
that does not seem feasible. They are 
building on private property and the 
owner (Harold Brooks) is challenging the 
city’s right to eminent domain. That 
could take years. Obviously the goal of 
both sides is to get the best price pos- 
sible.” 

Some also question whether or not 
Emerson will still be a successful com- 
munications school when the move to 
Lawrence is made. Blanchette acknowl- 
edges, ‘“‘Emerson will be in for a tough 
transition. But I doubt if Emerson will 
want to move away from its basic mission 
of being a communications school. 


‘I certainly looked seriously at 
running for mayor, But I had 
just become part of the new 
leadership the Speaker had put 
together.’ —Blanchette 


“As I see it, Emerson wants to retain 
its identity. Lawrence has some of the 
resources Emerson needs — with a radio 
station and a newspaper. And Lawrence 
is convenient to Boston. Also, Lawrence 
wants to be a good neighbor and some- 
where down the road the city may have 
to spend extra dollars in order to accom- 
modate the needs of the school. 

“One clear advantage they will have 
over Boston is a new self-contained cam- 
pus. It won’t be spread out over a number 
of city streets. But it will be tough times 
for awhile.” 

More $$$ for LEEP 

At arecent legislator’s meeting held at 
Northern Essex, President John R. 
Dimitry asked the local representatives 
and senators to lobby for an extra $1.5 
million for the purpose of a centralized 
LEEP site. Blanchette has other ideas. 
“My goal would be to increase that 
amount. Ideally Northern Essex should 
be able to purchase a site, rather than 
leasing something.” 

“When the next capital outlay budget 
comes before the legislature, I’ll be look- 


Regents approve 


The Board of Regents has approved 
dental and vision insurance coverage for 
higher education employees including 
faculty at the community colleges. 

A choice of two dental plans is 
available. Both, as well as the vision care 
plan, are free to all eligible members and 
dependents who choose to enroll. The 
plan is scheduled to go into effect May 1. 

In Dental Plan A, any licensed dentist 
can be used. The plan pays a flat amount 
toward each covered dental procedure 
after a deductible of $25 per person each 
year ($50 per family). 

Covered procedures include exams, X- 
rays, cleanings, fillings, root canals, gum 
treatment and extractions of impacted 


ing to help President Dimitry get some 
money to do a feasibility study for a 
possible satellite campus in Lawrence. 
With LEEP there is a dynamic presence 
of Northern Essex in Lawrence. Unfor- 
tunately, there is an ebb and flow in 
regard to legislative monies available,” 
Blanchette notes. 

Originally LEEP was supposed to 
serve as a feeder for Northern Essex. 
Things didn’t turn out as expected. 
“When LEEP got started the vast ma- 
jority of my constituents didn’t even have 
the basic skills to take advanced courses 
in college. 

“We had to shift gears and back up a. 
bit — so our people can crawl before they 
can walk,” Blanchette comments. Asked 
if Central Catholic is the site Northern 
Essex is exploring for a satellite campus, 
Blanchette says, “I’m not really sure 
what the intentions are with Central 
Catholic.”’ 

Black hole of Calcutta 

Commenting on the house passing of 
the presumptive sentencing bill, Blan- 
chette says, ‘“The vote passed something 
like 130-11 in favor. That shows we are 
strongly in favor of revising our criminal 
codes — not only in regard to tougher 
penalties but also holding judges accoun- 
table for their actions.” 

Presumptive sentencing will clearly 
define the length of prison terms to be 
issued for a specific crime. If the bill is 
passed, judges will still be allowed to 
issue sentences outside of the bill. Such 
action could result in them being remov- 
ed from their position. But that is virtual- 
ly impossible — as they must be 


impeached. 

On the subject of the need for a new 
prison to be built in Massachusetts, Blan- 
chette comments, “We are in a situation 
in Lawrence parallel to the black hole of 

_ Calcutta.” 
Medical malpractice promises to be one 


of the most contested issues before the 
legislature this year. “Obviously the 
malpractice issue is one the legislature 
needs to deal with. The insurance in- 
dustry has foisted this problem on the 
public. What have we come to when doc- _ 
tors are refusing patients? This is a com- 
plex issue. Doctors, lawyers and in- 
surance companies all have a vested in- 
terest in this. As legislators, our only 
vested interest is in the public.” 
Most influential delegation 

Before Kevin Sullivan was elected to 
the post of mayor of Lawrence, it was 
rumored Blanchette would be a candidate 
for the job. The rumor was not unfound- 
ed. “I certainly looked seriously at run- 
ning for mayor. But I had just become 
part of the new leadership the Speaker 
had put together. I felt I could-do more 
serving in this position of chairman on 
public service than as mayor of Lawrence. 
Also we probably have the most influen- 
tial delegation in the state on Beacon Hill 
at this time.”’ 

Studied for priesthood 

Blanchette has always focused on ser- 
ving the public, at one time he explored 
doing so in another capacity. ‘I studied 
for the priesthood. I was in the Augusti- 
nian Order at Villanova University for 
five years. I discovered there were phil- 
osphical differences. My lifestyle was a 
little more progressive than that.” 


insurance plan 


teeth. Maximum coverage per person is 
$400 a calendar year. 


In Plan B, only certain dentists in the 
state are covered. Through them, basic 
services such as exams, X-rays, cleanings, 
fillings, and extractions are free. The plan 
pays the whole cost of these services. Set 
fees are charged for crowns, bridges, root 
canals, gum treatment and braces, and 
the plan pays the rest. For instance, a 
member might pay $864 for braces 
costing $2,000. 


The vision care plan is the same for all 
members. It covers a substantial portion 
of eye exams and lenses for eligible 
members and dependents. 


Creative arts 
Play opens April 4 


NECC DRAMA STUDENTS in action. 


by Rosemary Rafuse 

Drama students at Northern Essex will 
present ‘‘Arsenic and Old Lace,” Friday 
and Saturday, April 4-5 and 11-12, at 8 
p.m. in the Top Notch Theatre. The direc- 
tor is Susan Sanders, drama professor. 

The play, written by Joseph Kesserling, 
was first presented by Howard Lindsay 
and Russell Crouse at the Tulton Theatre 
in New York in 1941. It starred Allyn 
Joslyn, Josephine Hull, Jean Adair and 
John Alexander. Also appearing was 
Boris Karloff, who later acted in the 
popular film version featuring Cary 
Grant. 

Brooklyn setting 

The entire play takes place in Abby and 
Martha Brewster’s living room in their 
home in Brooklyn. The sisters have a 
bizarre habit of killing gentlemen callers 
with elderberry wine, then burying their 
victims in the basement. The plot twists 
as family and outsiders become involved. 

Loughman stars 

Leading the cast is Patrick Loughman 
as Mortimer. His previous roles include 
those of Kinesius in ‘‘Lysistrata,”’ John 
Worthing in “The Importance of Being 
Earnest,’’ and most recently, Willard in 
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“The Crucible.” 
WERZ in Exeter, N.H., and as an imper- 
sonator and stand-up comic. 

Deborah Tilden, who plays Abby, was 
cast as Ann Putnam in ‘‘The Crucible.” 
She is a respiratory therapy major and 
mother of two. She will graduate in June. 

Cyndi Rosa, playing the second sister 
Martha, is remembered for her strong 
performance as Mary Warren in “The 
Crucible.” She is a liberal arts major. 

Dupree played Proctor in ‘Crucible’ 

Playing Teddy Brewster is George 
Dupree, whose performance as John Pro- 
ctor in “The Crucible” received a nomina- 
tion for an Irene Ryan scholarship from 
the American College Theatre Festival. 
He is a liberal arts major. 

Bill Copeland will portray Jonathan 
Brewster. Director Susan Sanders says 
Copeland’s acting has improved steadily 
since his debut in the Old Man’s Chorus 
in ‘“‘Lysistrata.”” He was the butler in 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” and 
Francis Nurse in “The Crucible.” 

Featured as Dr. Einstein is Jim St. 
Onge, liberal arts major who played Rev. 
Parris in ‘““The Crucible.”’ Laura Deroian, 
who will play Elaine Harper, was 


THE MUSIC AND Choral clubs staged a musical feast Tuesday, March 11, in the 
liberal arts building from 1-4 p.m. Bob Jacobucci, president of the music club, was 


one of the performers. 
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Loughman works for: 


Myrhinne in “Lysistrata,” Cecily i in “The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” and 
Abigail in ‘The Crucible.” 


Lynch manages stage 

The stage manager is Gary Lynch, who 
created the excellent sets for “Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest” and ‘‘The Cruci- 
ble.’’ Chris Atwood is light designer. 

Other cast members include Randy 
Silverman as Rev. Harper, Richard 
Lawless as Mr. Gibbs, Meg Doherty as 
Officer Brophy, Bill Cushing as Officer 
Klein, A.J. Sullivan as Sergeant O’Hara, 
Paul Waz as Lieutenant Rooney, Lynda 
Garrett as Mrs. Witherspoon and Bob 
Cammerata as Mr. Hoskins. 


CAST OF ‘ARSENIC and Old Lace.’ 


Dancers present Still Point | 
April 25-26 and May 2-3 


Celebrating its twelfth anniversary, 
Northern Essex’s Still Point Dance Com- 
pany will present a varied repertoire April 
25-26 and May 2-3 at 8 p.m. at the 
physical education building. The evenings 
will be dedicated to movement in a col- 
lage of styles....modern, jazz, blues, disco, 
and ballet. 

Highlighting the production will be the 
popular ‘“‘Images,” designed for Still 
Point by Adrienne. Hawkins, artistic 
director of the Impulse Dance Company. 

Still Point XII features works by Buzz 
Miller, Ann Sokolow and Mosés 
Pendleton. A number of works will be 
choreographed by Elaine Mawhinney, ar- 
tistic director. 


Production originated 12 years ago 

The Still Point Dance Production 
originated 12 years ago and has been per- 
formed annually since. The show began 
with a company of 10 and has grown to 
a cast of over 30. 

Conceived by Mawhinney, creative arts 


STILL POINT dancers in 1984 performance. 
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at Top Notch Theatre | 


Members of the set crew include 
George Dupree, Debbie Tilden, Richard 
Lawless, Bill Copeland and Randy 
Silverman, , “ 


Theatre party April 6 


President John Dimitry had invited 
faculty and staff to attend the annua 
theatre party Sunday, April 6, at 7 p.m, 
for the performance of Joseph’ 
Kesselring’s “Arsenic and Old Lace.’) 
This is the special performance at the' To 
Notch Theatre in the liberal arts buildin; 
third floor. A reception for the 
guests is planned after the pre 
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4 
department ckanwiees its title was in- 
spired by. T.S. Eliot’s “Burnt Norton, FE 
Four Quartets. 

“At the point of the turning eee 
There the dance is. 

And do not call it Fixity, 

Where past and future are gathers 
Neither movement from nor towards, 
Neither ascent nor decline. 

Except for the point, the still point, 
There would be no dance, 

And there is only the dance. 

Dancers will include Maria Barker, 
Elizabeth Bridgewater, Yrse Mendez, 
Leigh Moscato, Denise Colon, Chris _ 
Rowse, Kevin Robert, MichaelaGorman, ~ 
Laila Hajnasr, Brian Renee, Karen | 
Balsamo, Alex MacDougall, Brian ca 
rison, Chris Burke, Julie Welch, Jennif 
Lee, Naomi Roberts, Lisa D’Ambros 4 
Eliot Guadalupe, Lisa Ring, Tiffani 
McKenzie, Joan Flynn, Debbie Ke 
Dorothy Lemieux, Lisa Finnegan, | 
Perry, Moses Pendleton, Christien Polo 
Joe Pagliarulo, and Michelle Burk 
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Variety 


_ COLLEEN LAKE shows off new abstract painings in the student center. 
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How to select a tasty 


Rincon Hispano 
by Prof. Donald Conway p 
Como Adobar a un Marido 
_ (del Libro Moravo de Concina) 
Una buena cantidid de maridos se 
echan a perder por erroneo manejo. 
Alhunas mujeres los tienen en ascuas con- 


_ stantemente; otras los dejan enfriar en el 


descuido y la indiferencia. Algunas los 
asan en lo ridiculo. No es de esperar que 
ningun marido resulte tierno y agradable 
si se lo trata de tal modo; no obstante son 


~ realmente diliciosos cuando son cuidados 


adecuadamente. 


_ Al seleccionar su marido usted no © 
2 deberia dejarse guiar por su argentada © 
- apariencia,, como. cuando compra una. 
age caine. 0 por sus dorados tintes, talcomo 


elije un salmon. Este sugura.de selec- 
cionarlo usted misma, ya que los gustos 
difieren. No vaya a buscarlo al mercado, 
ya que los mejores estan siempre mismo 
a su puerta. 

A menos que usted sepa como 
aderezarlo, es mucho mejor no tener 
marido. una cazeula de conservas de la 
mas fina forcelana es lo mejor; pero si 
usted no tiene nada mas que una ollita de 
barro, lo mismo sear, si pone cuidado. Pro- 
cure que la rope blanca en que envuelve 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Students enrolled 
in English as a Second Language (ESL) 
classes at NECC represent over 35 dif- 
ferent countries, many of which have in 
recent history experienced much political 


turmoil and social unrest. 
The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 


_ through a series of articles written by 


ESL students at NECC, will present the 
first hand experiences and observations 
of people who have actually lived through 
much of the upheaval that now exists in 
the world. 

Massimo Giuliani, 21, is a ony at 
NECC studying ESL in order to be con- 
firmed as a steward for Alitalia Airlines. 

-He is a graduate of the Technical In- 
stitute for Tourism in Rome, and has 
worked previously at a travel agency. 


by Massimo Giuliani 

“What is Italy like?” This was one of 
the first questions an American woman 
asked me when I told her I was Italian. 
Well, it is impossible to describe a coun- 
try so that you can imagine it perfectly. 
But if your question is, ‘‘What is happen- 
ing in Italy right now?” then I can satisfy 
part of your curiosity by trying to show 
how a country full of contrasts works. 
. Everybody relates Italy with the 
Mafia, strikes, or the Red Brigades. But 


_ maybe not everybody knows that Italy 


has one of the highest national average 
incomes. That is the first big contrast. 
There are people with social and economic 
problems, but the well-to-do don’t seem 
to be concerned. So, public opinion is 
deeply split — the lower and upper 
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and delicious husband 


a su marido este gratamente limpia y 
remendada, con el numero requerido de 
botones y cordones Japropiadamente 
considos. 

Enloacelo a la cazuela con ese fuerte 
cordon de seda llamado “‘confort.’’ Ese 
otro llamado “‘obligacion’’ puede result ar 
debil, y los maridos pueden saltar fuera 
de aquella y quedar achicharrados y con 
costras en los bordes, dado que, al igual 
que los cangrejos y las langostas, hay que 
cocinarlos vivos. 

Mantenga un claro y estable fuego do 
amor, delicadeza y jovialidid. Coloque al 
marido tan cerca de aquel como resulte 
mas conveniente para el. Si barbota y 
sisea, no se ponga -ansiosa; algunos 


mariods se comportan asi hasta que 


‘Iegan asu punto de coccion. Agregue un 
poquito de azucar en el molde que los con- 
fiteros llaman besos, pero nada de vinagre 
ni pimienta en ningun caso; un poco de 
especia los mejora, pero debe ser usada 
con juicio. 

No le clave instrumentos punzantes 
para ver si esta poniendose a punto. Delo 
vuelta con delicadeza; vigilelo de cerca, no 
sea que quede demasiado aplasteado o 
encerando en la cazuela, y asi se ponga in- 
util. Usted to puede fallar en saber cuan- 
do esta listo. Si asi procede, lo haklara _ 
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Creative arts briefs 


Art careers lectures 


Deborah Strick, assistant director of 
admissions of the Art Institute of 
Boston, will conduct an informative 
seminar pertaining to art careers, art 
ischools, majors and portfolios required 
for transfer admission Wednesday, April 
9. She will lecture in room C-217, liberal 
arts building from 1-3 p.m. 

Her slide presentation will cover 


careers in art, comparing commercial art 


i « 


professions with fine art professions, and 
also photography. 

A selection of art work created by 
students and faculty from the Boston In- 
stitute will be presented. Students are in- 
vited to bring their portfolios for review 
and critique. 


Play opens Friday 


“Arsenic and Old Lace,” drama produc- 

' tion, will be-presented Friday and Satur- 

day, April 4, 5 and 11, 12-at 8 p.m. at the 

Top Notch Theatre, liberal arts building. 
Director is Susan Sanders. 


Finegold concert April 20 


Music Professor Michael Finegold will 
‘present a program of classical music with 


sumamente disgestible, grato a su 
paladar como al de los chiquillos y en 
buen estado por todo el tiempo que usted 
desee, a menos que usted se haga 
descuidada y lo deje en algun lugar 
demasiado firo. 


English translation 
How to Cook‘'a Husband 
(from the Moravian Cook Book) 

A good many husbands are utterly 
spoiled by mismanagement. Some women 
Keep them constantly in hot water; others 
let them freeze by their carelessness and 
indifference. Some roast them, It cannot 
be supposed that any husband will be 
tender and good when managed in this 
way, but they are really delicious when 
properly treated. 

In selecting your husband, you should 
not be guided by his silvery appearance, 
as in buying mackerel, nor by his golden 
tint as if you wanted salmon. Be sure and 
select him yourself, as tastes differ. Don’t 
go to the market for him, since the best 
are always at your door. 

It is far better to have no husband 
unless you know how to cook him. A 
preserving kettle of finest porcelain is 
best; but if you have nothing but an ear- 
thenware pot, it will do, with care. See 


guest accompanists Sunday, April 20 at 
7 p.m. at the college center. 

Finegold has a master’s of musical arts 
degree from Yale University School of 
Music. He studied flute with Doriot 
Dwyer, principal flutist of the Boston 
Symphony. 

A performer for 28 years, Finegold has 
played with symphony orchestras, 
theatre orchestras, and jazz combos. He 
recently performed Gounod’s opera 
“Faust,” with the Merrimack Lyric 
Opera Company. He has also played with 
the North Shore musicians in Beverly. 

He received the Fromm Fellowship in 
Contemporary Music while studying at 
the Berkshire Music Center in 
Tanglewood. 


Stillpoint set for late April 
The Still Point XII Dancers, directed 
by Elaine Mawhinney, will perform April 
25-26 and May 2-3 at 8 p.m. at the} 
physical education building. , 


Students perform May 9 


The Northern Essex Chorus and Perfor- 
mance Ensemble will present their spring 
concert, directed by Michael Finegold, 
Friday, May 9 at 8 p.m. at the student 
center. 


that the linen in which you wrap your 
husband is nicely washed and mended, 
with the required number of buttons and 
strings properly sewed on. 

Tie him in the kettle with a strong silk 
cord called ‘‘comfort’’; the one called ‘‘du- 
ty’’ may be weak and husbands are apt 
to fly out of the kettle and be burned and 
crusty on the edges, since like crabs and 
lobsters, you have to cook them alive. 

Make a clear, steady fire of love, 
neatness and cheerfulness. Set the hus- 
band as near this as seems to agree with 
him. If he sputters and fizzles, do not be 
anxious; some husbands do this ’till they 
are quite done. Add a little sugar in the 


form of what confectioners call kisses, but 


no vinegar or pepper on any account; a 
little spice improves them but it must be 
used with judgment. 

Do not stick any sharp instruments in- 
to him to see if he is becoming tender. Stir 
him gently; watch closely, lest he lie too 
flat and too close to the kettle, and so 
become useless. You cannot fail to know 
when he is done. If thus treated, you will 
find him very digestible, agreeing nicely 
with you and the children, and he will 
keep as long as you want, unless you 
become careless and set him in too cold 
a place. 


a new day for Italian people 


bourgeoisie against the working class. (In 
Italy the great majority of the lower 
working class is Communist.) 

Considering this situation, you can im- 
agine how each political decision becomes 
a social dispute; how workers have to turn 
to strikes in order to make their demands; 
how some people founded the Red Brig- 
ades and started to assassinate govern- 
ment officials. This social tension is the 
main cause of political instability in Ita- 
ly. The opposition is very strong (Com- 
munists and Neofascist above all), and 
the government is almost constantly at 
risk of falling. 

In these conditions, the present prime 


minister, Bettino Craxi (Socialist Party), - 


deserves particular credit. In fact, he has 
succeeded in holding together the 
“government coalition” of five parties for 
almost three years. He has been able to 
decrease inflation from 18 to eight per- 
cent and to plan a long-term economic 
program, creating the right conditions for 
improvement in industry. ‘This is the on- 
ly way,” he declared, ‘‘to create enough 
jobs to reduce unemployment.” Time has 
proven him right, even though it is still 
too early to see all the benefits. 
Good period for Italy 

Now is a good period for the Italian 
economy and society. We are, in fact, 
recovering from the inflation and reces- 
sion we had in the 1970’s. Along with 
these improvements in the economy, Ita- 
ly is also successfully dealing with ter- 
rorism and the Mafia. 

In the 1970’s people were really ter- 
rified by the danger of terrorist attack, 


especially when we discovered the Red 
Brigades were strongly linked with other 
European and Middle Eastern terrorists. 
But they never got the workers’ support 
as they had hoped, and so they were 
destined to lose. The most dangerous 
leaders were arrested. Even if some 
followers try to keep the Red Brigades 
alive, they cannot regroup and gain 
political support because the historical 
and social conditions have changed. 
That is the price of freedom. Maybe if 
the Left were not so strong (the Com- 
munists are the second largest party in 
Italy), then the Red Brigades would not 
have been founded. But the strength of 
the Communists is part of our history, 


and, even though they are not in the 


‘Perhaps it is not easy for 
Americans to understand that 
Communists can have such an 


active role in a free society.’ 


government, they are an important part 


of our society. If Italy is a free country 
now, we must concede that even the Com- 
munists helped make it so. 
Historically, Italy is crossroads 
Perhaps it is not easy for Americans to 
understand that Communists can have 
such an active role in a free society, but 
it is simply a question of historical and 
cultural difference. Historically, Italy has 
been the meeting place for a variety of 
cultures and civilizations. It has been a 


crossroad where differing ideas and 
customs have come together. For this 
reason, our national character is accep- 
ting of contrasts and has a certain facili- 
ty to adapt to different situations. 

One of Italy’s worst historical problems 
has been the Mafia. But the war against 
it is now being won. In Italy right now, 
judges are conducting the biggest 
criminal trial ever against the Mafia. But 
I don’t think the Mafia can be eliminated 
in a short period of time because it has 
deep historical roots. It originated in the 
1400s at the time of Spanish domination 
in the South of Italy, and in some places 
the Mafia is still a ‘‘way of life.”’ It is 
found at all levels of society from the 
lowest worker to the businessman to the 
highest levels of politics, involving many 
in the drug trade, murder, etc. Hopefui- 
ly, anew and wiser generation will put an 
end to this terrible influence. But it will 
be some time before we are completely 
free of the Mafia’s influence. 

Proud to be Italian 

But even with all these contrasts and 
conflicts and the problems they create, 
the Italian people love life. Each day is 
a new day which brings sunny weather, 
a soccer game, or a dish of spaghetti, 
making us forget all else — that’s Italy! 
We are proud to be Italian even though 
we wear Levi’s and Timberlands, eat in 
fast-food restaurants, drink coke, and are 
fans of Larry Bird and Bruce Springs- 
teen. Yes, there is a great American in- 
fluence, and we even have our own kind 
of Reaganomics (I call it “Spaghet- 
tinomics”), but we remain always Italian. 
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Northern Essex — the right choice for AT&T — 


JOHN PERONI, Dean of Continuing Education and Community Services at Nor- 


thern Essex, and Jim Fyrer of AT&T’s Merrimack Valley Works. 


Strengthening its more than 10-year in- 
volvement with AT&T, Northern Essex 
Community College has entered its third 
semester of successfully providing 
materials management training to 
employees at AT&T’s Merrimack Valley 
Works in North Andover. 

Over 150 AT&T employees are current- 
ly enrolled in various NECC-conducted 
courses in materials management, a sub- 
ject area that has experienced a dramatic 
rise in interest and application among 
manufacturers in recent years. 

Expertise sought after commodity . 

Deciding how much raw material to 
purchase, keep on hand, and turn into 
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finished product has become a far more 
complicated and challenging task than 
ever before. With higher interest rates, 
companies now need to concern 
themselves with inventory levels and ef- 
ficiencies and their relationship to pro- 
fitability. Expertise in materials manage- 
ment, including the operation of com- 
puter systems now being brought to 
manufacturing operations, has thus 
become a sought-after commodity in the 
world of manufacturing. While some 
small businesses may still do it manual- 
ly, AT&T’s Merrimack Valley Works 
(MVW), which makes telephone transmis- 


sion equipment, has to coordinate via 
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SUE SMULSKI presents money raised from Daffodil Day to President John R. 


Dimitry. 
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Daffodil sales raise funds 


by Karen Daly 

A touch of spring and sunshine came 
to the college March 5 with thefourth an- 
nual Daffodil Day Festival. 


Flowers were sold to raise funds for the 
Greater Haverhill Unit of the American 
Cancer Society. 


Sue Smulski, secretary at the student 
activities office, handled the sales. Facul- 
ty, staff, students and administrators 
contributed to the cause by purchasing 
145 bouquets. 

Last year, only 43 bouquets sold. 
Smulski anticipates next year will bring 
an even larger number of contributors. 


Alumnus wins Megabucks 


by James Drew 

Recently a Northern Essex alumnus 
became an instant millionaire. Robert 
Tierney, who attended Northern Essex in 
the fall of 1983 and spring of 1984, won 
the state megabucks lottery in late 
January. 

Tierney, who lives in Reading, learned 
then he is one of the state’s richest 
teenagers. As he was a single winner that 
night, he will take home $3.2 million over 
the next 20 years. 

He has made a couple of real estate pur- 
chases since striking gold. He bought a 
condo in Tampa, Florida, and is current- 
ly working on acquiring Meadowbrook 
Golf Course in Reading. 

He says that since he won the lottery, 
he hasn’t had any trouble getting the 
banks to grant him large size loans. 


Tierney, who is currently living with his 
mother and father, says he is trying to 
secure a house in Lynnfield to rent until 
he has his dreamhouse built on Long 
Beach in Gloucester. 


Asked how he liked NECC when he was 
a liberal arts student here, Tierney says 
he enjoyed the school very much. He 
found the students and staff friendly. He 
left when he decided to work for awhile, 
but had been planning to return next fall. 


He says he enjoyed playing street 
hockey here. He was the leading scorer in 
the intramural league. 


The Nov. 22, 1983, issue of the 
Observer published a picture of him scor- 
ing the winning goal in a championship 
game. Once a winner, always a winner. 


. computerized tracking systems the pur- 


chase and utilization of roughly 100,000 
different kinds of raw materials — rang- 
ing from chemical powders to printed cir- 
cuit boards. 

Getting to know the basics 

Not all of MVW’s employees receiving 
the training are directly involved with the 
materials management function at the 
North Andover facility, but, as Jim 
Fyrer, course instructor at the plant, 
says, ‘The training has not only offered 
potential career paths in this emerging 
area for our employees but also helps 
them understand how their jobs affect 
everyone else. We wanted people to get 
to know the basics about this fascinating 
subject, and to feel involved.” 

He hopes that many of those in train- 
ing will go on to get their degrees. Fyrer, 
a resident of Methuen, is himself a pro- 
duct of continuing education, having 
earned degrees at both Merrimack Col- 
lege and Suffolk University over a 12-year 
period. Originally a shop floor supervisor, 
he now works with the materials manage- 
ment implementation team at MVW. 


PAT O’MALLEY 


NECC’s offerings, conducted on-site for 
AT&T employees, include both credit and 


non-credit courses as well as programs of. 


study that prepare students for certifica- 
tion by APICS, the American Production 
and Inventory Control Society. 


Haverhill, extension campuses 
offer courses 

“There has been tremendous en- 
thusiasm about these AT&T courses,” 
notes John Peroni, Dean of Continuing 
Education and Community Services at 
Northern Essex. ‘‘In the materials 
management courses given at NECC’s 
main campus in Haverhill as well as its 
extension centers in West Andover and 
Newburyport, students come from the 
full spectrum of business and industry to 
gain this expertise, from heavy manufac- 


turing to light industrial to high — 


technology applications.” 

Those interested in learning more about 
materials management offered by Nor- 
thern Essex may contact Hugh Arnold, 
originator and coordinator of the pro- 
gram, at 374-5849 or 685-8081. 
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Pat O’Malley plans history 
with different approach 


by John Foley 

Patricia O’Malley is a history teacher 
and a history writer. She is a life-long resi- 
dent of the Haverhill area. 

O’Malley is a historian with a different 
approach. She tries to give a sense of 
what times were like as seen through the 
eyes of the ordinary person, rather than 
the established form of historical writing 
of looking through the eyes of the famous 
and important people who shaped it. 


‘She sees Haverhill’s overall 


history and image as that of a 
survivor, a place that has seen 
no real bad times and no real 
boom periods either.” 


Book on Sacred Heart parish completed 

She recently completed a book cover- 
ing the history of the Sacred Heart Parish 
of Bradford for their 75th anniversary 
this year. Copies of this book are available 
at local historical societies, and the 
library, as well as at public and parochial 
schools. 

O’Malley is presently at work-.on her 
first book for the general public. It will 
be a history of Haverhill since 1861. She 
points out no real serious effort has been 
made to cover this portion of the city’s 
history. 


Three anniversaries for Haverhill 
She expects to have the book ready for 
the celebrations the city of Haverhill has 


planned between 1988 and 1990, com- 
memorating three different anniversaries: 
The 100th anniversary of the Haverhill 
Chamber of Commerce in 1988; the 200th 
anniversary of George Washington’s visit 
to Haverhill to be held in 1989 (in his 
diary Washington described Haverhill as 
“the pleasantest village he’d ever seen.’’); 
and the 350th anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Haverhill itself to be held in 1990 
as the grand finale of the three-year long 
celebration. } 

O'Malley says Haverhill was founded 
and settled a full 200 years before 
Lawrence or Lowell. 

Haverhill — survivor 

“It’s always been a town trying to be 
a city,’’ O’Malley says. 

She sees Haverhill’s overall history and 
image as that of a survivor, a place that 
has seen no real bad times and no real 
boom periods either. 

O’Malley is on the celebration commit- 
tee, planning the city’s three-year series 
of events. ‘ 


Taught at Northern Essex 

She taught history at Northern Essex 
and Merrimack College and is presently 
on the faculty at Bradford College. 

She has a bachelor’s degree in history 
from Merrimack, as well as a master’s in 
medieval history and a doctorate in 
English history from Boston College. 

Her first love has always been teaching, 
but after doing her doctoral dissertation 
on the history of a small New England 
town — Rowley — she became fascinated 
with the idea and has continued writing. 
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PRISCILLA BELLAIRS, coordinator of women’s 
conference. — Kim Pickard photo. 


Conference April 12 


New England Women’s Studies Association 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE 
Women’s Power: Working For Change 
El Poder de la Mujer: Trabajando Para Cambiar 
Saturday, April 12, 1986 
Northern Essex Community College 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Session |: 9-10:30 a.m. 


' After Long Silence: Adults in Women’s Studies. 
Heather McClave, Radcliffe Seminars; Mary Mason, 
Emmanuel College; Liz Whaley, Oyster River rapes 
School. 


Wankew Working for Women’s Health. Judy Nor- 
sigian, Wendy Sanford of the Boston Women’s Health 
Book Collective. 


To Dream or To Demand? Charlotte Gilman’s Cam- 
paign for Non-Sexist Neighborhoods. Polly Wynn Allen, 
United Methodist Church. 


“Literary Therapies ”: the Fictional Representation of 
Women in Therapy in Contemporary Novels by Women. 
paola pcbwartZ, psychotherapist and writer. 

Ane and omic, Women in “Dialogue. Harriet 
Feinberg, Alliance of Independent Scholars; Evelyn 
Shakir, Bentley College. 


Making a Book and Staying Friends. Mary Fillmore, 
consultant on women’s work; Barbara Haber, Curator 
of Books, Schlesinger Library. 


Our Voices Will Be Heard: The Writing Workshop as 
Community for Empowerment and Change. Marget 
Sands, University of New Hampshire. 


Teaching and Learning About Women’s Activism. 
Ann Froines, Anne Phibbs, Luanne Sullivan, Deborah 
Wellsby of the Women’s Studies Program, University 
of Massachusetts at Boston. 


Putting the Demo Back in Democracy: Confrontation 
and Education in Grass-Roots Organizing. Mara Math, 
Gay and Lesbian Defense Committee. 


Whose space is it It? The Issue of Ownership in Multi- 
Racial Organization. Cheng Inm Tan, Meizhu Lui of 
Women of Colors Unified; Mancy Richardson, Women’s 


Theological Center; Donna Bivens, WTC and WOCU. 


NECC students will provide 


Women Resisting Apartheid. Barbara Brown, 
Wellesley College and Southern African Support Coali- 
tion of Massachusetts. 


Keynote Panel: 10:45 a.m.-12:15 
p.m. 


Panelists: Caryn McTighe Musil, National Coor- 
dinator, National Women’s Studies Assocation; Joyce 
King, Director, Boston’s Urban Action Resource Center 
at City Mission Society; Jessie Logan, Massachusetts 
Senior Action Council; Betsy Rose, singer, songwriter 
and aetivist. 


Box Lunch and Networking: 
12:30-1:45 p.m. 


Pick up your box lunch and meet with North Shore 
Women in Business; with women’s center, shelter, crisis 
workers; with Hispanic women; and with other interest 
groups. ; 
Lunchtime Activities 


Continuous films showing in Student Center Theater 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Showing by Boston Women’s Video Collective of 
videotapes. from Nairobi 1985 from 12:45 to 1:45 p.m. 


Poetry reading by Susan Eisenberg, author of “It’s A 
Good Thing I’m Not Macho” at 1 p.m. 


Session II: 1-3:30 p.m. 


Reading of a Poetic Drama about Women’s Lives 
Today. Ruth Harriet Jacobs, Clark University and 
Wellesley College Center for Research on Women, 
playwright. 


Hearing New Voices: Integrating Women’s Literature 
into the Curriculum. Christine Cuthbertson, Sherry 
Hepp, Lynn McFarlan, Carolyn Peter, Louise Wood, all 
of Lincoln School (grades 6-12). 


Alternative Solutions for Kids: New Hope in the Strug- 
gle Against Violence. Marcia Blair and staff of Sojourner 
House, Providence, RI. 


Patriarchal and Feminist Power: A Feminist Critique 
of Militarism. Joy Livingston, Burlington College; Joan- 
na Rankin, University of Vermont; Ellen Dorsch, con- 
sultant, all of Women’s International League for Peace 


_ and Freedom. 


Toward Shaping a Humanist Consciousness: Activisit 
Strategies of a Feminist Educator. Deborah Rosenthal, 
Massasoit Community College. 


Reflections on Nairobi: What Happened and What 
Next? Joan Rothschild, University of Lowell, moderator; 
Diane Balser, Angela Bowen, Ruth Rodriguez, Alta Mae 
Stevens, Rasna Warak. 


Transforming the Research Seminar: Radical Ideas in 
Traditional Academia. Joanne Clarey, Lauren Thieu, 
Jeanne Hutchins, of the University of Southern Maine; 
Virginia Powers, Goddard College. 


Women Working in Unions. Patricia H. Zaido, Patricia 
A. Gozemba, Salem State College; Janice Alestock, Nor- 
thern Essex Community College AFSCME;; Sue Koritz, 
union activist. 


The Feminization of American Higher Education. Jodi 
Wetzel, University of Maine at Orono; Mary Bray 
Schatzkamer, University of Masachusetts at Amherst; 
Margo Sorgman, Central Connecticut State University. 


by Diana Deaven 


Health Care Organizing. Susan Sherry, Massachusetts 
Health Action Alliance, moderator; Jessie Logan, Stella 
Frimmel, Massachusetts Senior Action Council; Cara 
Feldberg, Community Action Committee of Cape Cod. 


.A Look at Two Historic Women’s Organizitions, 
Rockport Lodge and Boston YWCA. Joyce King, former 
director, YWCA; Chris Czernik, Rockport Lodge. 


High Tech, High Times for Whom? Sex, Race and 
Class in Silicon Valley. Karen Hossfeld, Ithaca College. 


Session III: 3:45-5:15 p.m. 


Activists and Academics Change Community At- 
titudes about Domestic Violence. Ann Schonberger, 
Ruth Nadelhaft, Saundra Gardner, University of Maine 
at Orono; Mary Cathcart,.Spruce Run Association. 


How Many Poets Does It Take To Run a Publishing 
Cooperative? Kinereth Gensler, Joan Joffe Hall of Alice 
James Books. 

Women and Legislative Action: Getting Everything 
We Want. Diane Balser, Executive Director, Women’s 
State-Wide Legislative Network; Carolyn Knoll, can- 
didate for State Representative. 


Breast Cancer, the Trauma of Life-Threatening Iliness 
and the Means of Empowerment Through Journal 
Writing, Sound, Music, Tears, Screams, Elisabeth 
Kubler-Ross and the Statue of Healing Light. Gena S. 
Glicklich, Ed.M., writer from experience. 


Talk About Nature: Looking Under the Rug. Carla R. 
Thomas, Graduate Program, Vermont College of Nor- 
wich University. 


The Consciousness-Raising Group: A Feminist Model 
for Personal and Social Change. Janet Freedman, 
Southeastern Massachusetts University. 


Towards an Ethnic/Gender/Racial Free Counseling 
Style. Mary E. Friel, Western Connecticut State Univer- 
sity; Oliva Espin, Boston University. 


International Empowerment of Women in Politics. 
Ann Rollins, Ribe Research; Rochelle Ruthchild, Nor- 
wich University, Rebecca Schuster. 


Images of Women in the Media: ‘‘Symbolic Annthila- 
tion” in a Male-Oriented Culture. Sarah Koolsbergen, 
student, Simmons College; Miranda Hope, student 
Wesleyan Univeristy. 


Kenyan Mothers and Daughters Speak Out. Alta Mae 
Stevens, Co-President (retired), Cape and Islands 
Chapter UNA-USA, educator, freelance journalist. 


Finding the Middle Ground: Community in Women’s 
Novels and the Feminist Classroom. Pamela Bromberg, 
Simmons College; Marcia Folsom, Wheelock College; 
Heather McClave, Radcliffe Seminars. 


Women and Economic Development. Linda Morkeski, 
North Shore Women in Business; Ramsey Burton, 
Haverhill YWCA. 


Closing Reception: 5:15-6:30 p.m. 


Women’s Studies - Our Just Desserts! A birthday 
party for NEWSA with entertainment by Betsy Rose. 


Special Thanks: NEWSA thanks Northern Essex 
Community College, especially the President and the 
Dean of Academic Affairs, for their support of this 
conference. 


Bellairs coordinates conference 


Susan Hisenberg, author of ‘It’s A 
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day care under the supervision 
of Sandra Devellis, psychology 
professor at NECC, for women 
who bring children. 


SANDRA DEVELLIS. 
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Betsy Rose i is featured entertainer 


Betsy Rose, singer, songwriter and ac- 
tivist, will be the featured entertainer at 
the New England Women’s Studies 
Association tenth anniversary conference 
April 12. < 


She has won international acclaim for 
her ability to bring global and personal 
issues to life in song. Her music embraces 
_the stories and concerns of women, young 
people, men, and everyday workers for 
peace, justice and rainbow unity. 


Drawing on traditional and contem- 
porary musical styles, her concerts weave 


together piano, guitar and voice in 
musical journeys through singalongs, a 
cappella ballads, provocative lyrics and 
haunting melodies — rich with variety, 
humor and heart. 

Her recording “‘Live from the Very 
Front Row’ has been hailed as great 
sounding, risk taking, forthright. Her 
songs are called anthems of celebration 
and strength for progressive commun- 
ities. 

Outstanding on side one are “Rain,” 
which you’ve probably heard on WFNX 
or WBCN by now, and “Nirvana.” 


Priscilla Bellairs, English professor at 
NECC, has coordinated an annual con- 
ference at NECC for Saturday, April 12, 
under the theme ‘“‘Women’s Power: Work- 
ing For A Change.”’ 

“The seminar is basically about how 
women help themselves and how they 
have brought about changes, and ways 
women are still trying,’’ Bellairs said. 

The day’s agenda will include keynote 
speakers Caryn McTighe Musil, National 
Coordinator, the National Women’s 
Studies Association; Joyce King, Direc- 
tor, Boston’s Urban Action Resource 
Center at City Mission Society; Jessie 
Logan, Massachusetts Senior Action 
Council; and Betsy Rose, singer, 
songwriter and activist. 

Videotapes from ‘‘Nairobi ‘85’”’ will be 
shown throughout the day. In 1985, the 
conclusion of the decade of women, two 
major conferences were held in Nairobi, 
Africa. The first was an official U.N. con- 
ference. The second was a non- 
government organization conference at 
which women gathered to discuss issues 
of interest to women. 


Good Thing I’m Not Macho,”’ will read 
poetry at the seminar. A poet, union elec- 
trician, performer, mother, playwright, 
and political activist, Eisenberg deals 
with a woman on a man’s domain in her 
poems. 


Three female students of NECC will 
comprise a panel to discuss ‘‘Women in 
Technology.” 


Three sets of concurrent sessions on 
women’s achievements will take place at 
9:00-10:30 a.m., 2:00-3:30 p.m., and 3:45- 
5:15 p.m. 

The festivities will end with a birthday 
party for the New England Women’s 
Studies Association (NEWSA) with Bet- 
sy Rose entertaining. 


NECC students will provide day care 
under the supervision of Sandra Devellis, 
psychology professor at NECC, for 
women who bring children. 

Bellairs is asking for volunteers for 
registration and guides for the campus. 
Any interested persons can contact 
Bellairs at extension 5857 for times, in- 
formation and training. 


Life Long Learning 
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NECC ‘resident historian’ 
recalls college’s history 


(Continued from page one} 


of the college to reach out to still another 
non-traditional student — the one over 
60, truly making. N Jorthern Essex Com- 
munity College an institution for 
everyone, 

it was this particuiar group that Dr. 
Spurk addressed as he led off the spring 
1986 series of the Life-Long Learning 
Program. Referring to his lecture title, “A 
Love Affair with Learning,” he offered a 
“deal” to his audience. ‘‘If you will keep 
our ‘love affair’ purely platonic,” he quip- 
ped, ‘‘I will not take up a collection or give 
you a test after my lecture!”’ (Later, one 
observer would refer to this relaxing for- 
mat of Life-Long Learning as “painless 
education.’’) 

‘Resident Historian’ 

Dr. Spurk, who has taught at NECC 
since 1967, was introduced by Life-Long 
Learning’s new coordinator, Louise 
Cramer, as the college’s “resident 
historian.” For the past four years, he has 
been compiling and writing the college’s 
history, coinciding its publication with 
the school’s 25th anniversary. Scheduled 
to go to press in April, the book is entitl- 
ed, ‘Northern Essex Community College, 
1961-1985: Challenge, Opportunity, 
Discovery.” “These three themes, ”’ Dr. 
Spurk said, ‘‘are what the college is all 
about.” 

It is the context of Chapter 13, 
“Meeting the Needs of the Non- 
traditional Student,” that he included the 
story of the Life-Long Learning Program. 
“In one sense,”’ he told the group, “what 
you've done since 1975 is to make Nor- 
thern Essex Community College your 
college.” 


‘New dimensions were added to 
the program when Carolyn 
Reynolds became coordinator 
in 1982.’ 


His research indicated a lack of involve- 
ment on the part of senior citizens in the 
life of the college between the years 
1960-1975. “Barbara Webber,’ he told 
the group, “is really the initial hero of 
your particular story.” In 1973, Webber, 
assistant dean of continuing education, 
and coordinator of community services, 
felt that the college should be reaching 
out to older persons, letting them know 
they’re welcome here also. She had 
already pioneered recruiting programs for 
ESL and for women who wanted to return 
to education. First a course on geron- 
tology was offered and later, a whole 
gerontology program, which has been in 
operation ever since. 

Planning for the main event 

Referring to the years between 
1975-1980 as the “‘lean years,” Dr. Spurk 


LOUISE KRAMER, cociinntae of Life- 
Long Learning. — Gloria Buckley photo. 


told the group their program got under 
way during the worst of all possible 
times, economically, for Northern Essex. 
The college budget was low; people were 
being laid off. However, with the aid of 
a smail grant in the spring of 1975, a 
course called ‘Elders Helping Elders” 
was founded. Programs were planned by 
this 15-member group and, networking 
with community agencies from 
Tewksbury to Salisbury, the group began 
to blueprint strategy for its main event, 
Invasion Day. As the project gainéd 
momentum, newspapers latched on, car- 
rying varying reports that Northern 
Essex was planning programs for “‘peo- 
ple over 50, over 55, or over 62.’’ No one 
was quite sure yet who these people were! 
Finding a name 

“Tn an effort to include everyone and 
offend no one,’ reported Dr. Spurk, 
“terms such as golden agers, elders, 
retired people, and senior citizens were us- 
ed by the college.”’ 

The three L’s seemed destined to 
become the inspiration for the name of 
this group of diversified people. One of 
the early programs implemented by a 
former coordinator, Edith Jackson, was 
called ‘“‘Learn, Lunch and Live-it-up.” 
Participants could partake in part or all 
of a six-hour event which began at 2 p.m. 
and ended at 8 p.m. This led to more 
discussions about ‘“‘who we are, who we 
want to be, and what we want to do.” Dr. 
William O’Rourke, coordinator of the 
gerontology program, summed it all up 
as ‘‘life-long learning.” “‘And, from now 
on,” said Dr. Spurk, “‘that phrase really 
stuck.” 

Gold cards received 

Free buses provided transportation for 
the 1500 “invaders” on that day in June, 
1975. Lunch, however, cost each person 
50 cents. A medical team was on stand- 
by for possible health emergencies. The 
welcoming committee included former 
Mayor George Katsaros of Haverhill, and 
Massachusetts Secretary of Education 
Paul Parks. 


‘Free buses provided transpor- 
tation for the 1500 “‘invaders”’ 
on that day in June, 1975. 
Lunch, however, cost each per- 
son 50 cents. A medical team 
was on standby for possible 
health emergencies.’ 


All 1500 attending received a Gold 
Card from the college, promising access 
to all college facilities, including the 
library, cafeteria and gym. Secretary 
Parks announced the possibility of state 
scholarship funds for the elderly so that 
they could go back to college. ‘“‘The pro- 
cess of education should never stop,’’ he 
told them. ‘‘We should continue to add to 
our knowledge about ourselves and our 
world.” 

“That,’’ said ‘Dr. Spurk, “‘is really a 
statement of Life-Long Learning.”’ 

Support from the President 

The beginning of those ‘‘lean years,” 
Dr. Spurk recalled, also marked the begin- 
ning of John Dimitry’s post as new presi- 
dent of the college. Wondering if their 
Gold Card was “really worth any gold,” 
the recipients approached President 
Dimitry in the summer of 1975. Despite 
cutbacks in the budget, he offered sup- 
port and honored the promises made on 
Invasion Day. He told the elders they 
could take any course in the division of 
continuing education tuition-free with 
just a $3 registration fee. 

. In 1978, the state granted tuition 
waivers for public higher education to 
anyone over 65 with an annual income of 
less than $12,000. This included both day 
and evening classes. In 1979, the age was 
lowered to 60. 

The great gold rush 

“The great gold rush of 1975,” said Dr. 
Spurk, ‘‘began to set people in motion, 
not for precious metal, but for personal 
enrichment.” During the fall semester of 
1975, 179 elders enrolled for 47 different 
courses. ‘‘In one year’s time,” he said, 
“Northern Essex served more golden 
agers in DCE than young students dur- 


PROF. KATHY RICHARDS. « one of the participants at the Life-Long lionaiae nema 


March 13. 


ing the first two years of operation of the 
college itself.’ 
Physically-fit generation 

Dr. Spurk recalled the spring of 1976 
when Newburyport invited senior citizens 
in the coastal area to their ‘“‘Yankee City 
Day.” As part of a grant received by the 
college that spring, eight mini courses 
(two and three-week courses) were run in 
Newburyport for elders. One newspaper, 
headlining an exercise class whose slogan 
was ‘‘Elder-cise Banishes Elder-sighs,”’ 
reported, ‘‘These Seniors Are Off Their 
Rockers!’’ Commented the exercise in- 
structor, “This is the last physically-fit 
generation because of the hard work they 
did as young people.” 

Through CETA funding in 1977, a pro-. 
gram called ‘Each One Teach One” was 
developed, whereby retired persons could 
become teachers’ aides in elementary and 
high schools. 

A “commuter” Elder Hostel program, 
with courses taught by volunteers from 
the college faculty, sparked an interest in 
elders’ learning. 


“The great gold rush of 1975,” 
said Dr. Spurk, “‘began to set 
people in motion, not for 
precious metal, but for per- 
sonal enrichment.” — Spurk 


Renaissance fair 

Dr. Spurk reported that things looked 
brighter in 1978-79 when the college 
received a sizeable grant for elder’s pro- 
gramming at NECC. The federally- 
funded Resource Education Resource Op- 
portunity Center provided for a staff and 
a coordinator, and produced a resource 
book that listed all services and facilities 
for elders in the Merrimack Valley area. 
Highlighting the project was a 
Renaissance Fair. Over 1,000 people came 
to the college to display and sell their arts 
and crafts and to enjoy the festivities. 
Bearing the college’s familiar owl decor, 
the invitation to the fair read: ‘‘Here’s a 
new Northern Essex Owl — the older, 
wiser learner. Get off your tail feathers 
— come to the Renaissance Fair!” 

Reynolds expands activities 

New dimensions were added to the pro- 
gram when Carolyn Reynolds became 
coordinator in 1982. Assisted by May 
DiPietro and volunteers from faculty and 
community, she added the popular trips, 
and expanded the workshops and lecture 
series. For the last two years, she coor- 
dinated the Life Long Learners’ participa- 
tion in the national issues forums. 
(Reynolds retired in December to join her 
husband in retirement.) 

Memories shared 

As Dr. Spurk concluded his talk on the 
highlights and history of the Life-Long 
Learning Program, he invited his au- 
dience to share their memories and ex- 
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periences also. Inez Lund recalled the 
1930s, when the land on which NECC is 
built was once the Lund family farm. 
“That's why such good crops have come 
up here.’’ commented Dr. Spurk, “They 
took good care of the land!” 
Displaying a 50-year old photo of the 
farm and a photo taken 45 years later 
when she received two degrees from Nor- 
thern Essex, Mrs. Lund exclaimed, ‘“‘In 
a way, the college came to me.”’ Because 


of the Depression and family respon- — 


sibilities, she was unable to attend college 

after high school. Enrolling in 1970, she 
combined studies with full-time » work and 

care of home and family. “It took me 10 
years,” she beamed, “‘but I made it!” 


Mrs. Lund also worked at the college | 


for six months in conjunction with the 
Department of Elder Affairs, assisting 
Dr. O’Rourke in classes that trained peo- 
ple to work with elders. 

Knee-deep in mud - 

Several members of the group 
remembered the early days of the cam- 
pus, when traveling from the parking lot 
to the buildings involved ‘walking knee- 
deep in mud,” and when the cars would” 
be in “over their hubcaps.”’ 

Helmut Carlson, who worked as a 
guard here, recalled the days when 24 
guards were on duty; now, there are eight. 
He remembered the “‘protesting”’ era of 
the 70s when students’ cars had to be 
towed for violating parking regulations. 
Active in the Haverhill Citizen’s Center, 
Carlson keeps members there informed 
about the activities of the ait Lear- 
ning Program here. 


‘Stop being caterpillars and 


start spreading your wings! 
— Spurk 


Panic at the switchboard 

Lorraine Staples, who formerly work- 
ed in the nurse’s office, and later as Paul 
Bevilacqua’s secretary, told the group 
that she would manipulate her vacation 
days around trips scheduled by Life-Long 
Learning so that she could go too. She 
also remembered the day when, while 
working the switchboard, the college 
received its first bomb scare. “I was the 
first one out the building, ” she chuckled, 
recalling her panic. ‘‘Never rely on me for 
being the hero!”’ 

Input from others produced favorable 
comments on the lectures, workshops, 
and, particularly, the trips offered by the 
program. ‘‘Life,’’ said one, ‘‘is an adven- 
ture for those who have the courage to ex- 
plore.’’ Added another, ‘‘We may have a 
hard time getting out of bed in the morn- 
ing, but, once we’re up, watch out!”’ 

Dr. Spurk regarded this vibrant image 
of the group as truly reflective of the 
message inspired by its beautiful ‘‘but- 
terfly”’ brochure — ‘‘Stop being cater- 
pillars and start spreading your wings!” 
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Life Long Learning 
Past and present college staff members 
share memories of NECC’s early years 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Northern Essex personnel of past and 
present recently shared recollections of 
the early days of the college with 
members of the Life Long Learning pro- 
gram. The discussion panel consisted of 
Norman Landry, dean of student ser- 
vices; Jack Wysong, English professor; 
Donald Ruhl, former dean of the college; 
Nick Sarris, professor of business, Roland 
Kimball, professor of English, and 
Katherine Richards, business professor. 

President’s “kitchen cabinet” 

Sarris remembered _ being recruited by 
then President Harold Bentley. “I was 
hired by Bentley in an unorthodox 
fashion. The negotiations took place in his 
kitchen and through the entire meeting 
he had a schedule sheet for faculty 
payments to refer to. He had his hand 
over the monetary amounts through the 
session. Well, we couldn’t agree on a 
salary, but as I was walking out the door 
he said, “Young man come back here!’ The 
salary was then hammered out.”’ 


‘I was hired by Bentley in an 


unorthodox fashion. The 
negotiations took place in his 
kitchen.’ 


Sarris once took a class on a field trip 
to the Western Electric plant and return- 
ed to Bentley to report on a young 
Western Electric employee he had en- 
countered. “‘I told President Bentley I 

_had met an impressive young man nam- 
ed Donald Ruhl.” Never to be taken by 
surprise, Bentley replied, ‘““You know, 
I’ve got my eye on him.” Shortly 
thereafter, Ruhl was to become the dean 
of students and, in time, of Northern 
Essex. 

: ._ - You’re hired « 

‘Ruhl recalled his initial interview with 
Bentley. ‘“‘When I was interviewed for the 
dean of students’ job, the meeting 
involved President Bentley and members 
of the student senate. After the initial in- 
terview was over, Bentley went off into 
a separate room with the senate 
members. Afterward, he came out and 
said to me, ‘You know, I think they like 
you.’ ” 

Katherine Richard recalls being taken 
aback during her interview. “I was inter- 


PRESIDENT HAROLD BENTLEY’S portrait hangs at entrance of the Bentley 


Library 


viewed by President Bentley, Nick Sar- 
ris and others. After the interview, I was 
taken to a different area of the building, 
where I was shown the books to be used 
for my courses. The problem was, I 
hadn’t accepted the job yet.” 


Typical community college student 

Wysong was a member of the first 
graduating class at Northern Essex. “I 
guess I typify the community college stu- 
dent. I was a terrible student in high 
school and I flunked out of Fitchburg 
State. It was difficult for anyone to go to 
a four-year college if he was not placed in 


Life-Long Learning continues 
program with April offerings 


The Life-Long Learning (LLL) Program 
of Northern Essex Community College 
continues its spring series with its April 
offerings. The varied programs include 
workshops, presentations and day trips. 

The purpose of LLL is to make Nor- 
thern Essex more accessible to older 
adults in the Merrimack Valley and to 
provide an opportunity for them to par- 
ticipate in the life of the college. 
Everyone, however, is welcome. The 
following programs are free, with the ex- 
ception of the April 23 museum trip, and 
will be held at the Bentley Library con- 
ference area unless otherwise noted. 

‘Belle of Amherst’ plays April 3 

The Tuesday program continues April 
3 from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. with the theatrical 
production of ‘‘The Belle of Amherst,” 
starring Newburyport’s noted actress, 
singer and director, Theresa Linnihan. 
She has been acclaimed for her portrayal 
of the reclusive Emily Dickinson. Reser- 
vations are needed to attend this perfor- 
mance in the Top Notch Theatre, liberal 
arts building, third floor. 

Dr. Bailey continues talk on trip to Asia 

‘English Professor George Bailey relives 
his trip to Southeast Asia as he shows his 


slides of Thailand, Malaysia and - 


Singapore April 10 at 2 p.m. 
Shaker curator speaks 

“The Shaker Story in Music and Pic- 
tures” comes April 7, at 2 p.m. with 
Charles and Nancy Thompson, curator 
and founder of the Shaker Museum, 
Canterbury, N.H. A trip to the Shaker 
Museum is being planned for June 11. 

Hicks advises on financial planning 


“Financial Planning for the Later 
Years” is the topic for April 24 from 2 
p.m. to 4 p.m. with Everett E. Hicks, 
NECC Title III coordinator. Topics will 
include government securities, mutual 
funds, bonds and stocks. 

April features three workshops 

April also brings a series of Tuesday 
workshops. Workshops are free but re- 
quire pre-registration as space is limited. 

Eleanor Gustafson, noted novelist and 
author of ‘‘Appalachian Spring,” is con- 
ducting a ‘‘Novel Writing Workshop” 
April 1. 

Dr. William O’Rourke, noted NECC 
professor of gerontology, conducts the 
workshop, ‘Handling Changes in Life,”’ 
April 15 from noon to 2 p.m. 

The final workshop is April 29, from 9 
a.m. to 11:45 a.m. ‘Medicare Workshops” 
is an annual offering presented by Mr. 
Robert O’Byck, coordinator of 
beneficiary education at Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield, Massachusetts. O’Byck will help 
participants unravel the complexities of 
Medicare and Medex coverage and 
payments, as well as explain new regula- 
tions including Medex balance billings. 
Tour museum of Our National Heritage 

A trip is set for Wednesday, April 23, 
to Lexington, Mass., to tour the Museum 
of Our National Heritage. A luncheon is 
planned at Roma’s Restaurant in 
Haverhill beforehand. The $20 cost in- 
cludes the coach bus, luncheon and entry 
fees. 

For more information about these pro- 
grams, call Louise Cramer at (617) 
374-3688. 
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the homogenous track of college student 
by the sixth grade. 

“One day I saw a little blurb on the 
back page of the Newburyport Daily 
News announcing the opening of 
Northern Essex. The site was an old 
building on Chadwick Street in Bradford. 
I went down there one day and ran into 
President Bentley and told him I would 
like to attend the college. Harold looked 
at me and said, ‘Okay, what’s your 
name?’ ” 

Bentley later found out Wysong had 
flunked out of Fitchburg State College 
and said, ‘“‘“You know, we shouldn’t take 
you.” This was after Wysong had been at 
Northern Essex three semesters. 

Conservative but innovative 

John Spurk is currently writing the 
history of Northern Essex. While Spurk 
was not a panel member, he was asked to 


Group sponsors 


Elder Services of the Merrimack 
Valley, Inc. is sponsoring an essay con- 
test open to all college students in the 23 
cities and towns in the Merrimack Valley. 

The essay’s theme is, ‘“‘What do you 
consider to be the secrets of aging well — 
the good life?” 


Essays should be 150 — 200 words in 
length, double-spaced, typed or neatly 
printed. The writer’s name, address, 
telephone number and college must ac- 
company his essay. All entries must be 
original, without prior publication. 

A $50 cash prize will be awarded to the 


LECTURE 


sponsored by 
Division of Social Science 
Academic Council 
International Studies Committee 


Ram Rahul Sheel 


NECCUM Visiting Fulbright Scholar 
will discuss 
“American Foreign Policy 
and South Asia” 
Lecture Hall A 
Friday 
April 11, 1986 
12 to 1 p.m. 


Fulbright scholar to speak April 11 
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recount a significant ditterence between 
Northern Essex today as opposed to the 
early years. Spurk commented, ‘‘Harold 
Bentley was conservative but innovative. 
He wasn’t in the Haverhill area for five 
minutes before he was making promises 
regarding continuing education. 
“Northern Essex played it safe in the 
beginning. In order to get a degree, 
students needed 80 credit hours. Also, 
when grades were issued, some students 
were sent letters stating they were in 
academic difficulty. It was a defensive at- 
titude. Transfer students had to prove 
they were coming from a legitimate in- 
stitution. Northern Essex established 
standards quickly.” 
More than just teaching 
Roland Kimball recalled teachers doing 

a great deal of personal counseling in the 
early days. ‘‘I had a steady stream of 
students coming into my little closet for 
counseling. Of course, today they come 
out of the closet. 

“T had one student who belonged to the 
John Birch Society. He was stock piling 
weapons for the day a revolution occur- 
red. I never knew what to say to a man 
who stockpiled weapons. 


‘I had one student who belong- 
ed to the John Birch Society. 
He was stock piling weapons 
for the day a revolution occur- 
red. I never knew what to say 
to a man who stockpiled 
weapons.’ — Kimball 


“Most of the students of this nature 
settled down and became more sedate. 
Then there were those like Wysong who 
never did.’’ Kimball still longs for the 
days when he taught four sections of 
English Composition. ‘“‘I still think it’s a 
great idea, but the union would kill me if 
I did that today.”’ 

Cohesiveness lost 

Northern Essex now has an enrollment 
of over 5,000 if the day and evening divi- 
sions are combined. In the early years, 
often enrollment stood at no more than 
150 students. Norman Landry explained, 
“Harold Bentley used to have a ‘Presi- 
dent’s Hour’ which students were re- 
quired to attend. He made great use of 
that time. It was a great part of the 
cohesiveness of the school. We knew all 
of the students and every student felt 
he personally knew every member of the 
faculty. We had something then we have 
lost now.” 


essay contest 


first place winners, plus publication of the 
winning essay in the Elder Services 
newsletter. 

Five runners up will receive certificates, 
and will be honored along with the first 
place winner at the Annual May is Older 
Americans Month program on May 23. 

Entry deadline is April 30, 1986. 
Essays should be sent to Carolyn D. 
Herbers, Director of Programs, Elder Ser- 
vices of the Merrimack Valley, Inc., 420 
Common St., Lawrence, MA 01840. All 
entries become property of Elder Services 
and will be returned if accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


... About Prof. Sheel 
Professor of .Central Asian Studies 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
A native of Delhi, India, Professor Sheel 
has a master of arts degree from the Flet- 
cher School of Law and Diplomacy. 

He has travelled widely in the United 
States, Europe, the Soviet Union, 
Afghanistan and other countries. His 
published books include “The Rise of 
Nepal and Bhutan,’” “‘The Struggle for 
Central Asia,” ‘‘The Politics Central 
Asia,” and “The Government and Politics 


of Tibet.’” ALL WELCOME 
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Democrats 


duped by 


clever Sandinista ploy 


by Kristen King 

It was no surprise that House Demo- 
crats shot down President Reagan’s 
$100M contra aid package. 

Tip O’Neill and his comrades decided 
that the Soviet-backed Sandinista gov- 
ernment is legitimately trying to effect 
democracy and that the contras are 
undermining their efforts. 

Democrats duped 

Congressmen who vetoed the aid were 
duped by a clever Sandinista ploy. 

A couple of weeks ago, CIA Director 
William Casey said that the Sandinista 
government was aiming a disinformation 
campaign at congressmen who would 
soon vote on contra aid. 

Taken in by Sandinista propaganda, 
those who voted against the aid asserted 
that the contras are blood thirsty 
criminals who rape and murder and who 
would have Somoza back in power. 

Negotiations, not guns 

The Sandinistas, they say, ought to be 
recognized by our government through 
peaceful negotiations. 

Communist expansionism knows no 
boundaries and Communists don’t know 
treaties. 

Prior to debate on Capitol Hill, former 
Sandinista official Alvaro Baldizon, who 
defected to the US eight months ago, 
made allegations of murder, terror and 
deception on the part of the Sandinista 
government. 

He said he had direct knowledge of San- 
dinista soldiers posing as contras, joining 
genuine contra bands and slitting the 
throats of their comrades at night. 

One group, he said, went so far as to kill 
Sandinista collaborates in order to prove 


their legitimacy as contras. 

What is most disturbing is that 
Baldizon’s charges were ignored during 
the aid debate. 


Manipulated facts 

He may have fabricated the stories. 
But if they are true, then Americans must 
recognize that the ‘‘facts’’ we think we 
know about Sandinistas and contras have 
been deliberately manipulated. 

Some things are done so heinously that 
we refuse to accept the remotest possibili- 
ty that they could be true. 

Misguided as they were, members of 
the house rejected aid to the contras who 
are. willing to fight the Communists on 
their own. 


Compromise rejected 

They vetoed the president’s com- 
promise of a 90 day hold on military aid, 
a compromise that should never have 
been proposed. 

The Sandinistas, armed with Russian 
artillery, are heading for Honduras. 

There is no time for stalling. 

After Easter break, there will be 
another vote on contra aid, giving House 
Democrats what they want — a chance 
to vote both ways on a tough issue. 


Minimal aid approved 

They will approve a few million dollars 
to help the poor anti-Sandinistas just 
enough to keep them struggling and 
losing. 

While our legistators rationalize that 
welfare increases are more important 
than aiding freedom fighters, the Com- 
munists in Nicaragua press toward their 
goal: Mexico. 


Media brigade overkills 


Now that John Zaccaro is on trial for 
the alleged sale of cocaine, the media are 
once again guilty of overkill and un- 
necessary badgering. Because Zaccaro is 
the son of former vice presidential can- 
didate Geraldine Ferraro, the media deem 
the situation appropriate for utilizing the 
“60 Minutes’’ mentality of chasing peo- 
ple down the street when they leave and 
enter buildings. 

Maybe the media believe Zaccaro is a 
public person; therefore, it is their collec- 
tive duty to harass him and his family. 
Whether or not Zaccaro is a public per- 
son remains open to interpretation. Why 
do reporters insist on surrounding Fer- 
raro, her husband and Zaccaro, when it 
is obvious none would have any substan- 
tial comment concerning the trial? The 
only motive for this is the media enjoy 
harassing well known people. 

Every time a situation similar to this 
arises, the term ‘‘news” is redefined. Yes, 


Entertainment Editors — Leonard Medlock, Scott Truesdale, and Louis Yarid 


cocaine arrests are generally reported in 
newspapers and yes, if the arrest is 
substantial it will make local television. 
Of course anyone with a celebrity status 
is automatically put under the media 
microscope, because the public is 
titillated with trash of people’s private 
lives. 


The fact remains, Ferraro was a vice 
presidential candidate. If she had been 
elected, the media response would be 
understandable. Understandable in the 
sense anything remotely related to the 
White House can presumably be justified 
as extensive press coverage. But that is 
a moot point. Ferraro has no White 
House connection, nor does her son do 
anything of public interest. Actually, the 
media brigade did get a substantial quote 
from a member of the Ferraro family 
when it surrounded the family. Reporters 
were appropriately called ‘‘vultures.”’ 


i 


THE ALL TOO OFTEN RESULTS of drinking and driving that the governor’s 


a 


legislation is aimed at stopping. 
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Dukakis cracks down 
on state’s drunk drivers 


New law creates effective course of action 


by Kristen King 

Governor Michael Dukakis is getting 
tough on drunk drivers. 

He has recently filed legislation that 
will strengthen the current drunk driving 
law and give police, prosecutors and 
courts more effective strategies for 
punishment. 

The Safe Roads Act of 1986 would 
make it illegal to drive with a .10 blood 
alcohol level or greater.’ 

Drivers drunk at .10 

Punishment for this offense would be 
the same as for driving drunk because 
evidence shows that all drivers are im- 
paired at .10. 

Intoxication will be determined solely 
by a Breathalyzer reading. 

A level of .10 or greater will result in 
the immediate surrender of the driver’s 
license to the police. 

New crime 

Additional major new proposals would 
allow a suspect’s refusal to take a 
Breathalyzer as evidence in courts, create 
new crimes causing serious injury while 
driving drunk, punishable by a one to two 
and a half year presumptive sentence and 
make victims compensation available to 
drunk driving victims. 

Law tightened 

Steps to tighten the current law would 
allow prosecutors seven days to in- 
vestigate previous offenses by a defen- 
dant before proceeding with a case, 
thereby insuring that multiple offenders 
are charged and sentenced properly. 

There would also be an increase in the 
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penalty for refusing to take a 
Breathalyzer from a three month loss of 
license to six months. 

The Secretary of Public Safety would 
promulgate and enforce uniform stan- 


dards for Breathalyzer tests and 


operators. ; j 
No more weekend sentences 
Weekend sentences for drunk drivers 
would be eliminated under the new 
legislation. 
License suspension for first offenders 


who attend alcohol education programs 


would be increased for up to one year. — 

The language to uphold the intended 
one year minimum mandatory, sentence 
and 10 years license revocation for 
vehicular homicide would be clarified. 

Failure to cite no defense 

Paper certification of prior convictions 
would be allowed. 

Finally, the failure of police to cite an 
operator at the scene of an arrest under 
reasonable circumstances could not be us- 
ed as a defense. 

This proposed legislation would com- 
plement new measures by the administra- 
tion already underway including increas- 
ed use of roadblocks, increased numbers 
of State Police and more videotaping of 
drunk drivers. 

Alcohol Ed Program intensified 
In addition, it would provide for ad- 


ministrative measures to ensure com- 


pliance of sentences of drunk drivers and 
a re-evaluation of the first offenders 
alcohol education program with an eye to 
intensifying the program. 
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If you could change anything at NECC, what would it be? 


by Laurie Stewart and RoseMary Rafuse 


CAROL REISINGER, liberal arts. 


Last year, Live Aid turned the world’s 
attention to the starving people of Africa. 
To help feed the world’s hungry, NECC 
students raised $1,500. As a result of 
their efforts, Gov. Michael Dukakis pro- 


claimed the first two weeks of April as’ 


Feed the World Weeks. 


500 million hungry 
When most of us think of hunger, we 
think of Ethiopians, but globally, 500 
million people are chronically malnourish- 
ed. That’s one person in eight world-wide, 
twice as many people as a decade ago. 


In the past 11 years, the world’s total 
harvest has grown faster than the popula- 
tion. Enough grain is produced to supp- 
ly every person on the planet with 3,000 
calories a day. That’s not counting fruits, 
vegetables, meats and dairy products. 


We suggest the Student 
Senate may want to initiate 
some means of collecting 
money to help feed the hungry. 


Why the starving 

In a world of plenty, why are people 
starving? Overpopulation, natural 
disasters and droughts are not direct fac- 
tors in chronic hunger, according to 

studies conducted by Oxfam America. 

Culprits of the crime 

The causes of hunger include expansion 
of export agriculture and commercial 
farming which deprive small farmers of 
land they need to survive. Other reasons 
are government policies and aid programs 
that increase dependency. The bulk of 
development aid from industrialized 
countries over the past two decades has 
‘not been used for agriculture, but for 
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Have we forgotten? 


dams, ports and power plants. 
Burden of debt falls on poor 
The growing Third World debt is a con- 
tributing factor. Debtor nations, while 


trying to repay loans, implement 
economic austerity programs that lower 
wages and raise food prices. The burden 
of the debt then falls on the poor, 
resulting in increased hunger. 
Militarization and war take a large 
chunk of Third World countries’ budgets. 
Since 1945, there have been 130 wars, 
most of them in the Third World. Bet- 
ween 1960 and 1985, there were 138 
military coups in Third World countries. 


Discrimination a factor 

Ethnic, religious and sex discrimination 
make access to food production resources 
difficult for members of opposed castes 
and tribal and religious groups. Also, in 
many cultures, women and girls are the 
last to eat, often going without any food 
in times of famine. 

To us in the First World, the situation 
would appear hopeless, given the internal 
factors of hunger. 

Government policies cause hunger. 
Third World nations’ governments decide 
how aid money is spent. 

We have a moral responsibility 

In spite of the situation, we have a 
moral responsibility to relieve hunger. 

Independent agencies, like Oxfam 


‘America which fund self-help projects 


such as building irrigation systems and 
setting up weaving cooperatives in poor 
countries, are the most effective vehicle 
for ending hunger. 

It does not’ appear at this time that 
Northern Essex has plans to raise funds 
during the weeks the governor proclaim- 
ed. We suggest the Student Senate may 
want to initiate some means of collecting 
money to help feed the hungry. 
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_Mike Barr, civil technology: os 
should be more parking. It’s just too hard ROBERT HEUSSER, engineering science. 


Kimberly Harding, early childhood educa- 
tion: “I would change the fact that all 
teachers give tests before vacation. A 
student is too excited to sit at home and 
study.” 


Carol Reisinger, liberal arts: ‘The books 
in the bookstore are much too overpriced. 
Education shouldn’t be that expensive, 
especially when you’re on your own.” 


Robert Heusser, engineering science: 
“There should be more extra-curricular 
activities like dances. There is a lack of 
school spirit here at Northern Essex.”’ 


Phil Howard, business transfer: ‘‘I would 
change the speaker this year because I 
don’t like the way he is running 
Massachusetts.” 


“There 


to find a space after 8 a.m.’ 


PHIL HOWARD, business transfer. 


Starstruck 


Under the 


MIKE BARR, civil technology. 


influence 


of daily horoscopes 


by Paul Heffernan 

Does your eye occasionally wander to 
the horoscope in the daily newspaper? Do 
you glance at it, smile and move on to the 
weather? Or do you read it carefully, and 
plan your day around it? 

To some, the location of the planets: and 
the influence they have upon us is a 
serious business. Movie deals, ‘‘they”’ 
say, are struck on the advice of a favorite 
astrologer. Corporate board rooms are 
said to be astrologically advised. 


‘There was a rumor that our 
own C.I.A. had an astrologer 
on the payroll at one time.’ 


There was arumor that our own C.I.A. 


had an astrologer on the payroll at one 
time. (C.I.A. astrologer left government 
service and was retained by a high 
government official in the Philippines at 
an astronomical salary.) 

Perhaps the best approach to the daily 
horoscope is the simplest. If it is a good 
forecast, believe it, and enjoy the day! 
When the outlook is bad, ignore it. It’s 
a misprint, or they made a mistake at the 
hospital. 

The Observer staff made a random 
survey with some amazing results, or 
coincidences, depending on your point of 
view. 


Reporter #1, a non-believer, had the 
following forecast last Monday: 
Recognize your own worth. State your 
case. Avoid foreign entanglements. 

Recognizing his own worth, and stating 
his case, he stopped on the way to school 
to ask his boss for a raise. (He got it.) 

Not alert to the second part of the 
forecast, he locked bumpers with his 
Spanish professor on the way out of the 
NECC parking lot. He is now a believer. 

Reporter #2 had a different experience 
Tuesday: This is your money day! Go for 
it! Interrupted journey. 

She spent her last $6 for Megabucks 
tickets, and as a result ran out of gas on 
Route 495 on the way home. Money? She 
won a free Megabucks ticket, and found 
a quarter on the way to the gas station. 
She now calls it the daily horror-scope. 

Reporter #3 remains a skeptic, but 
reveals the following: religious ex- 
perience, conflict with law, legal 
documents, loss of money. 

He had parked illegally in front of a 
church, gotten a ticket and paid the $25 
fine. 

Horoscope. Take it or leave it. For 
those who believe things will get better 
when Jupiter aligns with Mars, we 
sincerely hope that things do get better. 
There will always be those people who 
won’t panic when Jupiter doesn’t line up 
with 495 or 110. 

How does finals week look for a 
Gemini? 
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Spring concerts bloom April 1 


by Rose Mary Rafuse and Laurie Stewart 

Music lovers are in for a treat this 
month as artists from every genre are 
coming to the area. The Firm starts it all 
off tonight performing the hits ‘‘Radioac- 
tive” and ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed”’ as 
well as their new single ‘‘All the King’s 
Horses.”’ Show time is 7:30 p.m. at the 
Boston Garden. 


Heart, the popular rock band of the 70s, 
will appear April 20 at the Centrum. 
They’ll be performing the classic ‘‘Crazy 
on You” and including their latest top ten 


single “These Dreams.” The show starts 
at 7:30 p.m. and tickets are on sale for 
$13.50 and $15. 


The Volume 


Concert info for April and May 


Also tonight, the Grateful Dead are ap- 
pearing at the Providence Civic Center at 
7:30. Tickets are $12.50 and $13.50. 

Yoko Ono will be performing April 4 at 
the Orpheum Theater in Boston. Tickets 
are $14 and $15. The show begins at 7:30 


p.m. 

Gospel/rock singer Amy Grant will per- 
form her single ‘‘Love Will Find a Way” 
and others on April 7 at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
are available for $11.50 and $13.50. 

John Cafferty and the Beaver Brown 
Band will bring hits ‘“‘On the Dark Side,” 
“Tender Years,” and “‘C-I-T-Y” to the 
Shapiro Gym at Brandeis University 
April 10. Tickets are $14. 

Palmer plays at Opera House in Boston 

Robert Palmer comes to the Opera 
House in Boston April 15. He will treat 
audiences with ‘‘You Are in My System,” 
“Looking for Clues,” and his #2 single 
‘Addicted to Love.” Tickets are $14.50 
and $17.50. The music starts at 7:30 p.m. 
Palmer will also play at the Providence 
Performing Arts Center April 16 at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $12.50 and $14.50. 

Fans of Neil Diamond should hurry to 
get tickets. There are only obstructed 
view seats left for his shows April 17-19 
at the Worcester Centrum. These seats 
are available for $15. 


The sharp dressed men of ZZ Top bring 
music from their new album Afterburner 
including ‘‘Sleeping Bag”’ and ‘“‘Stages”’ 
to the Centrum April 21-22 at 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets are $15.50. 

Osbourne appears in Providence 

Rocker Ozzy Osbourne promotes his 
new album The Ultimate Sin April 23 at 
the Providence Civic Center. Show time 
is 8 p.m. Tickets are available for $13.50 
and $14.50. Osbourne will also be appear- 
ing at the Centrum April 25 at 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets for the Centrum show are $12.50 
and $14.50. 

Siouxsie and the Banshees will ‘‘Daz- 
zle”’ the audience at the Centrum May 6. 
Tickets are $14. 

Also May 6, the Alarm will be playing 
the Orpheum Theater, featuring such hits 

s “The Stand” and “Strength.’’ The 
music starts at 7:30 p.m. The cost of 
tickets is $13.50 and $14.50. 

For those who have quieter tastes, 
Frank Sinatra and comedian Red Buttons 
will appear May 9 at 8 p.m. at the Cen- 
trum. Tickets are on sale for $20, $25, and 
$50. Sinatra and Buttons return to the 
New England area May 16 when they 
perform at the Civic Center. Tickets are 
$20 and $25. The price of $100 includes 
a post-concert reception. 


Addicted to Palmer 


by Scott Truesdale 
Up until early last year Robert Palmer 


was one of rock’s most underrated . 


figures. He had hits, but they were too 
few and far between to be of any conse- 
quence. Songs like ‘‘Bad Case of Loving 
You” ‘‘Every Kinda People’ and 
“Johnny and Mary” were all respectable 
hits but what he needed was that major 
hit and/or album. 

This came last year when he threw his 
lot in with the Taylors from Duran Duran 
and formed Power Station, making 
himself a major chart success. After a few 
videos for ‘‘Some Like it Hot” and “Bang 
a Gong” and an appearance on “Saturday 
Night Live,” he severed ties with Power 
Station, even refusing the chance to take 
part in their summer tour of the states. 
Instead, he spent time with Nassau to 
work on Riptide, his brand new album. 

Stunning work 

Riptide is a mature and stunning piece 
of work, probably the best album of his 
career. Fueled by a furious backing band, 
Palmer does something on Riptide he 
doesn’t do often: he ROCKS. Songs like 
“Hyperactive,” “Discipline of Love” and 
the current hit ‘‘Addicted to Love’’ all 


feature a brilliant stomp. Unlike previous 
Palmer outings, the guitar is upfront in- 
stead of mixed in the back. 


‘Addicted to Love’ notable 

“Addicted to Love” is the most notable 
departure from his blue eyed soul delivery 
a solid rocker reminiscent of his work 
with Power Station. Even Andy Taylor 
shows up for a guitar cameo. More in the 
Palmer mode, however, is ‘‘Riptide”’ with 
its lush, almost orchestrated sound and 
its lush, almost orchestrated sound and‘ 
the sharp funk/rock ‘’Discipline of Love.” 
through with his eyes closed. The very 
lyric ‘‘You Naughty Girl’ says it all and 
immediately sets the pace. 

One point about Palmer that is 
distressing is that all his songs are about 
love and after a while they begin to get 
repetitious. Unlike songwriters like Roger 
Waters, Ian Anderson, and Pete 
Townshend, Palmer chooses to stay away 
from subjects like religion and war. This 
is ultimately Palmer’s downfall. he is too 
talented a songwriter to simply write love 
songs. Whatever, Riptide is probably the 
best LP of Palmer’s career. Do yourself 
a favor and get ‘‘Addicted to Bob.’ 
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screen Scenes 


Young Frankenstein 


by Brian Smith 
Wednesday, April 2, Noon Friday, April 
4, 11 a.m. 

A zany comedy starring Mel Brooks, 
Marty Feldman and Madeline Kahn. 

This film presents a humorous 
shakedown of horror monster movies. 
Brooks stars as the grandson of the 
venerable doctor. He returns to his native 
land of Transylvania to follow in the 
footsteps of his grandfather to create a 
wonderful being. But he is only successful 
in creating more mischief. 

Feldman and Kahn are cast as his not 
so humble assistants. 


Summer Rental 


Wednesday, April 9, noon Friday, April 
11, 11 a.m. 

An amusing picture directed by 11 time 
academy award winner Rob Reiner. 

This outrageous comedy stars John 
Candy as a burned out air traffic 
controller. 

Pressure of his job leads him to take his 
family on a relaxing vacation to sunny 
Florida. The trip turns out to be anything 
but relaxing. 


‘Pretty in Pink’ 
enjoyable film 


by Lou Yarid 

The latest teen drama/comedy/social 
statement to grace the silver screen is 
called ‘‘Pretty in Pink,’’ directed by John 
Hughes (‘The Breakfast Club,” “ Sixteen 


Candles’’). It stars Molly Ringwald (also 
featured in the two movies just mention- 
ed) and Harry Dean Stanton (‘Repo 
Man”’). 


The title comes from a song by the 
Psychedelic Furs, which is about a girl 
named Caroline who’s, well, easy. The 
movie isn’t about this, however. It tells 
the story of a poor girl Andy who creates 
all her own outfits from, shall we say, “‘ex- 
perienced clothing,” and is in love with 
a ‘richie’ named Blane. 


Duckie one of the best 
Stanton plays Andy’s father, 
unemployed and still pining for his 
estranged wife. One of the best characters 
is Duckie, an unusual but lovable punk 
who’s been friends with Andy for years, 
and now realizes he’s in love with her. 


The internal plays between the 
characters and the class conflicts in the 
high school society are a lot of fun to 
watch, and ring true to some of my 
memories of secondary education. 


My only real criticism is that the rela- 
tionship between Andy and Blane is 
never really explored. The emphasis is on 
the class struggle as shown in the fact 
that they did have a relationship. 


All in all, a quite enjoyable film with yet 
another fantastic performance from 


Ringwald, and several memorable scenes. . 
Heartily recommended. 


John Denver 
raises funds 


_by Bob Breton 


A concert was held last week in 
Houston, texas, to benefit the families of 
the seven astronauts killed in the space 
shuttle Challenger tragedy. Various 
forms of music were presented, including 
symphony and opera. 


Singer/songwriter John Denver, who 
was instrumental in organizing the event, 
also performed. Denver highlighted his 
performance by revealing a new song he 
had written as a tribute to the “hero 
astronauts.” 


Since the Challenger tragedy January 
26, many people have been asked whether 
or not further shuttle missions should be 
attempted. The runner-up to Christa 
McAuliffe as teacher in space has already 
indicated that she would like to go on 
such a mission. 


John Denver has indicated that he 
would like to be the first entertainer in 
space. Denver, popular for such songs as 
“Rocky Mountain High” and “Country 
Roads,” is reaching higher than ever. 


LET THE 


CHILD WITHIN YOU 


HAVE ITS FUN 


PLAY THE NEW ADULT GAME 
a 2USURVINAL oe 


2 FIELDS IN SALEM, MA. 


(The mature version of ‘‘hide and seek’’) 


FOR INFORMATION CALL: TOM ROY (617) 774-8299 


sBradiaen 


Flower, Gift & Greenhouses 


577 SO. MAIN ST. 


BRADFORD, MA. 01830 


373-1700 


VISA & MASTERCARD 
COMPLETE FLORAL SERVICE 


__ FTD FLORIST 
FLOWERS OF QUALITY 
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Tales from the Viny!| 


by Lou Yarid 

Rock ‘N’ Roll is a term associated with 
the mid-to-late 50s era, and was used to 
describe a rhythm and blues type music 
with an emphasis on a heavier beat and 
an electric sound. It borrowed its sound 
and rhythm from the blacks and used the 
technology of the era in the manner of 
electric guitars and amplifiers. 

It is truly unknown precisely who:came 
up with the term, although several used 
it to describe this fast, danceable, ‘‘par- 
ty” music, as that of Alan Freed, the 
renowned New York disk jockey. It also 
marked the music of Bill Haley and the 
Comets, as well as that youngster from 
Memphis named Elvis ‘the Pelvis’ 
Presley. Rock was born, and many said 
it would die a quick and complete death. 

Death did occur 

Death did occur, when three American 
pioneers in this odd new style died in a 
plane crash on their way to a perfor- 
mance. These were Richie Valens (‘“‘Twen- 
ty Flight Rock”’), the Big Bopper (“‘Chan- 
tilly Lace’’) and a bespectacled master 
named Buddy Holly (‘Peggy Sue,” 
“That'll Be the Day,” ‘‘Not Fade Away’”’). 
Although a quick and bitter blow, it was 
not a complete death. Now that the 
Americans had started something, it was 
left to the British to forge onward. 

Then there were Four, some called 
“Fab” or “Moptops,’’ inconspicuously 
named the Beatles and shooting to suc- 
cess. From here, the rest is history, and 
it’s still going strong. But this isn’t a 
lesson in music sociology, or a recap of 
past events. It is a story about a group 
of five who were there at the start and, 
like the music, are still going strong, some 
20-odd years later. 

Rolling Stones 
‘The Rolling Stones. The name is at- 
_ tributed to a Muddy Waters’ song of the 


50s, and is derived from the term Rock | 


‘N’ Roll itself. Formed by a guitarist and 

musician without parallel, Brian Jones, 
the band consisted of Michael Phillip Jag- 
ger (Mick or Rubber Lips) on vocals, his 
songwriting partner Keith Richard on 
rhythm guitar, Bill Wyman on bass 
guitar, and Charlie Watts on the trap 
drums. 

They played rhythm and blues. They 
also jumped to success, .but after the 
Beatles, it was old hat. They weren’t as 
cute or as pop as the Fab Four, and from 

- the start it seemed as though the Stones 
followed wherever they led. 


This assessment is both true and false. 
False because the Beatles were more 
original, in writing and in style, but much 
of this was a result of George Martin, 
their producer from day one. The Rolling 


Stones played “‘roots’’ music, straight 
R+B, oranges to the Beatle’s apple. 

But the statement is true in that Rock 
‘N’ Rollis a hybrid form of music anyway, 
and borrows from several different bands 
and styles, The Stones reflected changes 
in the world around them in their music, 
while some say the Beatles caused change 
on the planet with their music. 

Proof positive is that soon after the 


Beatles released Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely | 


Hearts Club Band, and the Psychedelic 
Era had begun, the Stones put out Her 
Satanic Majesties Request to avoid being 
left behind. If imitation is the best form 
of flattery, John, Paul, George, and Ringo 
must’ve busted their buttons. 

One thing worked to the Stones’ favor. 
The Fab Four hated each other’s guts, 
and the internal competition which was 
catalyst for inspiring composition soon 
overtook them. They didn’t tour, and 
broke into completely separate musical 
directions. 

The entity they rested unto 
themselves seemed doomed, the Roman 
Empire of the 60s. But they were writing 
the best stuff of their careers. 

By this time, Brian Jones, the founder, 
had long since lost control of the band, 
and was a drug-decimated shell of the ar- 
tist he once was. When he was found dead 
at the bottom of his swimming pool it 
came as a relief to the sticky problem of 
getting rid of him. 

Taylor leads 

He .was immediately replaced with 

Mick Taylor, then a 19-year old blues 


Tony Cennamo is WBUR’s Night beat 


Airwaves alive with jazz 


by Scott Truesdale and Leonard Medlock 

Boston radio has had its share of 
legends, but out of these legends only one 
man can truly be:called as much a part 
of the Boston scene as the John Hancock 
Building. That man is WBUR’s night- 
time jazz disc jockey, Tony Cennarho. 

To call Cennamo a mere disc jockey is 
belittling one who has done so much for 
the Boston Jazz scene. In addition to his 
shift at BUR, Cennamo also teaches 
Emerson College classes in programming 
management and jazz history and he co- 
produces the annual Boston Globe Jazz 
Festival. 

How did getting famous start? Does he 
enjoy being called ‘The leader of the jazz 
movement in Boston?” 

We asked Tony these questions in an 
exclusive interview he granted us during 
his 11 p.m. to 5 a.m. shift (which, by the 
way, is the longest stretch of jazz played 
by anyone in Boston.) 

He is a no-holds barred personality. He 
says exactly what he thinks but not 
without hesitation. He carefully chooses 
his words before speaking. There are no 
flies on Tony Cennamo. 

It all began for him in New York in the 
late 30s, when the young Cennamo was 
impressed and intrigued by the sounds of 
his father’s swing band which was made 
up of relatives. Cennamo was hooked on 
the floating, soaring sounds produced by 
his dad. When Tony was 7, he started 
playing piano. By now he was clearly 


hooked on music. 

Years later, he became interested in 
radio. “I got involved by accident really. 
I managed WCUS in Cambridge and I 
was friends with the Boston Jazz Coali- 
tion. We let them use our copier. (We all 
helped each other out.) This was 15 years 
ago. 

“‘Charlie Perkins was the morning man, 
and he told me about a slot on Fridays 
for a jazz show, so I went for it. When 


Charlie left WBUR, he asked me to do 


mornings. At this time I was involved 
with fund raisers, and when Charlie came 
back, they offered me evenings and I 
accepted. I’ve been here ever since.” 

We asked Cennamo about his personal 
tastes in jazz and in a typical jazz man’s 
style, he told us. ‘‘Duke Ellington once 
said there were two kinds of music, good 
and bad. I follow the same philosophy. 
Tonight I’ll play Miles Davis. I’ve played 
Sarah Vaughn. I like old bebop, hard 
bebop, swing, vocal. I like it all really. 
There’s this new guy I’ll play tonight who 
most people haven’t heard of — Brazilian 
Cat Milton Nasamento.”’ 

Cennamo said his late night show is 
perfect for him. He enjoys the looseness 
of his shift and the variety of his au- 
dience. “‘My audience is made up of old 
fogies, truck drivers, nurses, cabdrivers, 
and kids from Methuen. There’s a whole 
society of people out there. We think in 
terms of nine to five too easily, I like to 
concentrate on the night people.” 


guitarist formerly from John Mayall’s 
Blues Breakers. Taylor was with the band 
for four of their best records ever: Sticky 
Fingers, Goats Head Soup, It’s Only 
Rock ‘N’ Roll, and Exile on Main Street. 
Now the Stones were an entity unto 
themselves, only it was accepted by all 
that Mick and Keith called the shots. 
Paid back in blood 

They had some pitfalls. During their 
American tour in 1969 (with Taylor) there 
were riots, injuries, and arrests at every 
venue. Their last stop on the tour was a 
free concert at Altamont Motor Speed- 
way. The astrologers warned that 
something terrible would happen (the 
moon was in Scorpio, after all) but the 
show went on. Hell’s Angels were hired 
for security, paid off in booze before the 
show, and paid back in blood as it was go- 
ing on. 

Death, blood, and horror came from 
behind Mick Jagger’s satanic clothes and 
took over that night. The Age of 
Aquarius was ended, the 60s were over. 
This event shook up the band so much 
that they went back to what they did best 
— Rock ‘N’ Roll, lean and mean. 

Ron Wood, of the Faces (with Rod 
Stewart, Kenny Jones, and Ronnie Lane) 
and formerly with the Jeff Beck Group, 
replaced the ‘retired’ Mick Taylor, and is 
the lead guitarist to this writing 


Hybrids formed 
As I said before, Rock ‘N’ Roll is about 
change, and forms hybrids with all other 
styles. In 1978, Disco was King, and 
Punk had sprung up to show disdain at 
what music had become — an industry. 
The Stones released Some Girls, with its 


rock-disco ‘‘Miss You,” and rock-punk 
“Shattered,” it became their best selling 
album ever. All hybrid songs, albeit great 
ones. So what if it was a little Disco? Just 


Cennamo, who has been so involved 


with the local jazz scene, views the recent 
explosion in jazz in Boston with pride but 
said, ‘‘I'll give credit where credit is due 
— to people like the 1369 Club, the Willow 
Grill, in Somerville, Charlie’s Tap and the 
jazz radio stations who play good jazz so 
that the Regatta Bar and the Starlight 
Roof pay attention.” 

Local appreciation of jazz is something 
close to Cennamo’s heart. He is critical 
of those who don’t promote it properly 
like his radio peers who Cennamo says, 
“are all personality. They give you very 


little actual information other than 


players and dates. Now James Isocca and 
I are musicians. I believe that makes a 
difference.” 


“Duke Ellington once said 
there were two kinds of music, 
good and bad. I follow the 
same philosophy.” 


What makes Cennamo go the extra 
mile is his involvement with the Boston 
Globe Jazz Festival he co-produces. We 
asked Tony about the problems in put- 
ting on a festival with major acts. “I’ve 
been doing it for 10 years. It’s a matter 
of patience but I take pride in that this 
year and every year we've had great 
critical acclaim. 

“T didn’t like however, some of the acts 
they booked in making it a Jazz and 
Heritage Festival — acts with Joan Baez 
and the Irish night, they’re not jazz,” he 
said. Despite that, Cennamo brought 
some major acts with Miles Davis, Keith 
Jarrett and Mel Torme into the fold. 

Surprisingly, snaring someone. like 
Miles Davis wasn’t all too difficult. “If 


Jungle 


so long as success doesn’t go to their 
heads. They ve been around too long for 
that to happen, right? 

Wrong. Next was Emotional Rescue, in 
my opinion the worst music of their 
careers. Thank God it didn’t sell. 

1981 brought us Tattoo You, once 
again back to basics, but overall a great 
record, with “Start Me Up,” “Waiting Or 
A Friend” and “‘Little T+ A.” Then they 
did the rescue bit again, with the album 
Undercover, and a twist. This time the 
disco mixes weren't that bad, and there 
were some fantastic tunes, like “She Was 
Hot,” and the title track, ‘‘Undercover of 
the Night.”’ I realized then that no mat- 
ter what, you cant produce Keitl 
Richard. He just plays it the way he likes 
Ite 


The Rolling Stones played 
“‘roots’’ music, straight R+B5, 
oranges to the Beatle’s apple. 


‘Dirty work’ most ambitious 
work in years 

Now, here we are, MCMLXXXVI, and 
what do we got? Dirty Work, perhaps 
their most ambitious work in years. Pro- 
duced by Steve Lillywhite (U2, 
Psychedelic Furs) the record shows the 
amazing potential for growth the Stones 
still possess. Many of the songs have 
writing credits of Jagger/Richard/Wood, 
while Ronnie gets to do something that 
Taylor and Jones never did — get fair 
credit and royalties for their contribu- 
tions to the compositions. 

Songs include ‘Harlem Shuffle,” “Had 
It With You,” and “Too Rude’”’ which 


, adopts the reggae sound the Stones at- 


tempted before and now finally shows an 
uderstanding of the form. The Evolution 
of Rock ‘N’ Roll continues. 

The Rolling Stones are in the front seat 
of the business roller coaster, just where 
they want to be. They only aspire to be 
the greatest Rock ‘N’ Roll band in ex- 
istence, and although there would be con- 
siderable debate, they have my vote. 
They have done one things consistently 
with Rock itself — change. They learn, 
they grow, and still show their roots in 
everything they do. What more could one 
want? 

A tour. Rumor has it by summer. From 
deep within the Vinyl Jungle, this is Lou 
Yarid 


Band Aid’s Olympics 


by Lou Yarid 

Bob Geldof, the organizer of the Lon- 
don and Philadelphia Live Aid concerts, 
is ever searching to scale new heights to 
raise money for those less fortunate, but 
in the pole vault? 

Band Aid, according to Midge Ure, lead 
singer of Ultravox (and now with a solo 
album on the charts), will switch its fund- 
raising efforts from music to sports this 
year. 

Ure and Geldof, co-organizers of the 
Band Aid Famine relief project, envision 
an international sports competition, not 
unlike the Olympics in content, but much 
less nationalistic. 

Ure says the project will focus on the 
natural athletic ‘element of entertain- 
ment rather than one country battling 
another.”’ 

No date, location, or name for the event 
is yet known. 


the money’s there, Miles will work. I wish 
I could spank Keith Jarrett though. He 
refused to let Joyce Kulhawik film him for 
one minute. That one minute would’ve 
given us great exposure.” 

Over the past 15 years, Tony Cennamo 
has been more than just a DJ. He’s been 
a major influence on the cultural life of 
Boston, a city that prides itself on its 
dedication to the arts and sciences. Asked 
if he gets discouraged by the lack of 
attention given to jazz artists outside 
Boston, he said, “‘No. Awards and the like 
don’t mean anything. The art does. The 
satisfaction is in the works.” 
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Bermuda vacation is magical, timeless trip 


by Patricia Lewis 
Whenever I leave the beaches of Bermuda 
I leave part of myself, to be rolled over on 
the tide-line, washed, refreshed, sunned, 
cooled... and then waiting for my return. 
Notes from Sandra Taylor Roujas 
Bermuda Cottage Diary 

Bermuda. Visions of clear blue water, 
wild orchids and everlasting sunshine 
come into being. 

When my friends and I decided to take 
off to the island of Bermuda, it had been 
a dream come true. 

Bermuda, located 600 miles off the 
coast from anywhere, is a secret cove, a 
home away from home. 

What a spring break. For one week I 
was swept away into a magical land 
where time is non-existent. 

Driving mopeds on the left-hand side of 
the road, looking into a quarry where fish 
swim free, and smelling the sweet aroma 
of a wild lily moves Bermuda into a 
category all by itself. 

Natives friendly 

The natives, probably the friendliest 
anywhere, make a tourist feel as if he tru- 
ly belongs. They probably invented the 
bumper sticker, ‘‘a little courtesy won’t 
kill you”’ since all they want to do is con- 
tinually help. 

Since Bermuda has a very low crime 
rate, the only thing one can fear is a sting 
from an exotic bug. The nightclubs are 
open until 3 a.m. each night, making it 
probable that you will encounter meeting 
at least three natives by the time you hit 
the dance floor. 

Bermuda has its own perfume and we 
were taught about the process of making 
this exquisite aroma. 

Madeline Scott was the founder and a 
well known floriculturalist. She built a 
factory in 1931 with four different Ber- 


Busy month 
planned for 
Behavioral 
Science Club 


by Laurie Stewart 

The Behavioral Science Club, advised 
by Peter Flynn and Cindy Crivaro, is a 
student organization for people interested 
in the human services field. This club has 
an active membership, meeting every 
Wednesday in the social science lobby. 

Many events are planned for the month 


Paralegal Club 


NECC’s Paralegal Club has set its 
meeting schedule for the rest of the 
spring semester and invites all students 
who are interested in law and law-related 
issues to make note of the following 
dates: 

Wednesday, April 9, noon — Robert 
Pothier, Esq., will be the guest speaker 
on the topic of municipal law. 


368 Main Street 
Groveland, Mass. 01834 


617-372-3085 


ELBOW BEACH, Bermuda. 

mudian perfumes: oleander, passion 
flower, jasmine, and sweet pea. Acres of 
wild lilies enhance the areas behind the 
factories. 

The Aquarium, and Zoo, located in the 
quaint suburb of Flatts, next to the 
Marina, gives the viewer a chance to see 
what kind of wild inhabitants dominate 
the island: What really gives the tourist 
the presence of a tropical sphere is the 
screech of the cockatoo. Every morning 
one wakes to their ever familiar mating 
call. 


Crystal caves found in 1929 
of April. A Frederick Wisemann film will 
be shown April 2 and a movie regarding 
ape research entitled ‘‘Primates’”’ will be 
viewed April 23. Exact times are to be 
scheduled at a later date. 

The Psi-Beta National Honor Society 
in Psychology for Community and Junior 
Colleges will hold its induction ceremony 
for its 23 new members April 9 in the 
Bentley Library. The featured speaker 
will be Rev. Deegan, president of Mer- 
rimack College. A buffet supper will be 
provided at the meeting. 

Other events planned for April include 
a speech to be given by Corey Berrs from 
Project Cope to talk about issues in hous- 
ing the adult mentally retarded. Also 
planned is a field trip to tour the Danvers 
State Mental Hospital. 


sets schedule 


Wednesday, April 23, noon — guest 
speaker to be announced. 

Wednesday, May 8, noon — year end 
wrap-up. 

All meetings are held in room C305 and 
participants are encouraged to bring their 
lunches. For further information, contact 
Heather Peterson-Knott in room C378 or 
at 374-5887. 


Brochure photo. 


Another sight was the Crystal Caves. © 


They were found in 1929 by two boys 
playing cricket when their ball acciden- 
tally fell down a hole. What they found 
when they climbed into a hole was a 
beautiful cave full of stalagtites and 
stalagmites. For $2.50 one can experience 
seeing these frozen ice structures form in- 
to pictures. 

On our journey here we found a 
stalagmite in the shape of Buddha, and 
a stalagtite looking like a French poodle 
sitting up. We even gathered a group of 
stalagtites together and when light 


shown on them with the reflection of the 
water, the Manhattan skyline appeared. 
It takes approximately 100 years to form 
a cubic inch of a stalagtite — and these 
structures were huge. 

But the highlights of our trip were the 
beautiful beaches. Located on the South 
Shore, these beaches make the tourist 
want to come back year after year, to look 
out into the crystal blue ocean and escape 
into a world totally his own. 

Shelly Bay Beach was appropriately 
named for the fact that instead of sand 
it is made up of millions of tiny shells~ 
compressed together, forming a soft 
blanket. 

Haven for college students 

Elbow Beach was where all spring 
break functions took place. With a hotel 
overlooking the shore, Elbow Beach was 
a haven for every college student who 
travelled to Bermuda. Horseshoe Bay, on 
the other hand, was perhaps the most 
breathtaking of any of the beaches. 

Wild flowers grow around it and one 
gets the best view of the ocean. The sand 
(not totally pink) feels smooth and silky. 
On the right is an enormous rock which 
one can climb to get an entire view of the 
island. —~ 

A Bermuda vacation doesn’t last long 
enough. For one week we were all swept 
away by Rum Swizzles, Ban de Soleil and 
no one to answer to. Just when one feels 
the most comfortable, reality strikes, the 
plane heads back to Boston, and spring 
break becomes just a memory. As San- 
dra Taylor Rouja said, ‘I leave part of 
myself and I think every tourist does.” 
Although I’ve left to come back to 
civilization, homework, and the problems 
of everyday life, I still wait anxiously for 
Bermuda to be once again prepared for 
my return. 


Ralph Nader debate featured — 
at NECCUM sponsored events 


The Northeast Consortium of Colleges 
and Universities in Massachusetts is 
sponsoring several events at member 
schools this spring. 

Northshore celebrates 
20th anniversary 

Northshore Community College con- 
tinues its 20th anniversary celebration 
with Sound Art Installations by Liz 
Philips April 7-30. Jay O’Callahan, story 


teller, appears with selections from 


“Village Heroes” April 22. 
Bradford hosts Ralph Nader 
Bradford College has limited seats for 
April 2 when Ralph Nader debates Lewis 
Lehrman (Chair of Citizens for America) 
on ‘Domestic Policies of the 1980s at 8 
p.m. at Denworth Hall. : 
Merrimack has workshops 
Effective Interpersonal Communica- 


tion will be the subject of workshops at — 


Merrimack College April 5, and a Myer- 
Briggs Type Indicator workshop is 
planned for April 10. For information, call 
683-1175, ext. 324. 


Thomas Swerchesky 
Manager 


N 


Sue Tucker chairs forum ~— 
NECCUM/Lawrence, as part of the | 
Merrimack Valley Literacy Coalition, 
sponsored a public hearing March 13 at 


the City Council Chambers. An open 
forum, chaired by Rep. Susan Tucker (An- 
dover/Lawrence), heard testimony from 
18 individuals representing education, 
business, and public and private agencies. 
Their testimony was a response to a new 
Board of Education policy on adult basic 
education. 


Dr. John R. Dimitry, president of Nor- 


‘thern Essex; Rev. John E. Deegan 


(O.S.A.), president of Merrimack College; ~ 
and William C. Lannon, director of 
Management and Leadership, the Center 


for Field Studies and Services at the 
University of Lowell, spoke on behalf of 
literacy needs in the Merrimack Valley, 
the need for reinforcing the existing struc- 
ture to deliver programs, and collabora- 
tion among all concerned. 


Stanley Swerchesky 
Owner 


N 


A 


ort 


Restaurant & Pub 


Methuen, Massachusetts ttoton 
683-2945 
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INCOME TAX EXPERTS (back) Lillie Holmes, Louis R. McDuff, Pat Mandigo. 


a 


Maritza Alon, Veronica Brocha are pictured with (front right) tax preparer Ana Z. 
Feliz who is helping Benedick and Natalie Chastney fill out their forms. 


Students help prepare returns 


Business students from Northern 
Essex have been participating in a tax 
assistance program in conjunction with 

‘the Internal Revenue Service. 

The Volunteer Income Tax Assistance 
Program (VITA) has enabled colleges to 
offer students hands-on experience while 
gaining course credit. In turn, students 
are able to assist those who cannot afford 
professional tax help. 

Jean Poth, chairperson for the business 
division at Northern Essex, and Roger 
Dufresne, coordinator of the business ad- 
ministration department, have organized 
the effort to bring the program on cam- 
pus for the first time. 

Students were required to undergo two 
days of training with the IRS, after which 
they were certified by the IRS and state 


Department of Revenue. In order to gain 


course credits, students have to work four 


ue 


hours each week and submit a term paper. 


The nine students chosen to participate 
are Jonas Cruz, Patricia Mandigo, An- 
~toinette Fenton, Marina Lizardo, Lillie 
Holmes, Maretza Alon, Ana Feliz, 
Veronica Brochn and Louis McDuff. 


VITA assistance began Feb. 19 and will 
continue through April 15, from 11 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day;.from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Tuesday; 
and from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Thursday. 


The services are provided in the tiled 
lounge. Those wanting assistance should 
bring along W-2 forms, bank interest 
statements, 1984 income tax returns and 
the tax package they received in the mail. 

For further information, contact Jean 
Poth, chairperson of the business division 
ait 374-3624. 


MARGARET LEE RECEIVES award at previous convocation — File photo 


Academic Awards in preparation 


The Awards Committee has begun its 
search for excellence among the students 
at Northern Essex Community College. 
This committee is responsible for the 
annual Awards Ceremony held each May 
during which a number of honors are 
presented to outstanding students. 


Awards are granted for academic ex- 
cellence and for co-curricular service to 
the college community. Graduating 
students and their guests will be invited 
to the ceremony. 


The criteria for Academic Awards are 
for students whose petition for gradua- 
tion in June 1986 has been approved or 
who have already graduated in August 
1985; who have accrued 45 earned credits 
as of Jan. 31, 1986 for the Associate 
Degree or 15 credits for the Certificate 
Program; and who have earned a mini- 
mum cumulative average of 3.5 or better 
as of Jan. 1, 1986. 


The criteria for Co-Curricular Awards 
are for eligible students who have peti- 
tioned for graduation in June, 1986, and 
must have a minimum cumulative point 
average of 2.0 or better as of Jan. 1, 1986. 


Reception planned 
The ceremony includes the presentation 
of all awards, a student speaker, an 
honors speaker and a reception for all 
honors graduates, award recipients and 
their guests. 


This year the Awards Committee is 
looking at the Special Award category in 
hopes of making it even more reflective 
of the variety of excellence that is found 
at Northern Essex. It is also considering 
developing a petition for students who 
would like to participate in the ceremony, 
but need some special consideration in 
terms of the requirements. 

Any comments or suggestions students 
or faculty have about the event may be 
addressed to a committee member. The 
committee also has available the detailed 
criteria for award eligibility. 

This year’s members include: Betty Ar- 
nold, Sandra DeVellis, Pamela Donahue, 
Mary Jane Gillespie, Jack Hess, 
Douglass Jack, Norman Landry, Phelps 
Laszlo, Stephen Michaud, Mary Prunty, 
Marion Ragust and Judith Tye. 


The English Department is 
accepting essays from Com- 
position I and Composition II 
classes for competition in the 
Writing Awards Program. The 
deadline for submission is 


April 30 at the Top Notch 
Theater at noon. 
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British Tours available 


Ever want to visit all those places 
you ve read about in history or literature? 
Have you ever imagined yourself visiting 
London, Bath, Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
or the Lake District where such Roman- 
tic Poets as Wordsworth wrote? 


Consider treating yourself at the end of 
spring semester to one of two fabulous 
trips to England. During the spring and 
summer, 1986, Northern Essex Interna- 
tional Studies Program is offering two 
different study tours to England: Lon- 
don/British Heritage Tour (May 15—23) 
and Midlands and Lake District Tour (Ju- 
ly 5—18). 


You will not only be able to visit ex- 
citing historical places, but will also have 
the opportunity to earn three college 
credits. The tours will be conducted by 
British professors at Ealing College and 
will include lectures and discussions. 
There will also be ample free time for 
exploring. 


Tours last eight days 
The London/British Heritage Tour will 


last eight days and include a three day 
stay in London, a visit to Bath, a trip to 
Stratford on Avon, tickets to the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre, a tour of Stone- 
henge and lectures on Roman, Medieval 
and Renaissance Britain. 

The cost is approximately $1,050 and 
includes airfare, tuition, instructional 
costs, bed and breakfast, transportation, 
admission to galleries and museums. 

The Midlands and Lake District Tour 
will last eight days and include tours in 
the industrial towns of Cheshire, Der- 
byshire, Staffordshire, Stoke-on-Trent 
and lectures concerning the Industrial 
Revolution. 

There will also be a three day stay in 
the Lake District with accommodations 
at Rydall Hall, visits to the Wordsworth 
Museum, Dove Cottage, and lectures and 
discussions on the Romantics. The cost 
is approximately $1,190 and students 
may, for an additional $100, enroll in 
either course for three college credits. Full 
payment is due 30 days before departure. 

Anyone who wishes further informa- 
tion may contact Paula Strangie, Room 
C-370, 374-5880. 


LONDON SCENES postcard sent by Kerry Nutter, participant in the International 


Studies program. 
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Date: Monday, April 7 
Time: 10 a.m. — 2 p.m. 


=e Payment plans available 


White Lustrium Rings 
ON SALE! 
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Place: Cafe 
Deposit: $20.00 
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Campus news 


Counseling 
Briefs 


PROF. JIM BRADLEY. 
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New service helps cope 


A new community service at the college 
is the North Essex Health Resource 
Center, which offers consultation and 
referral for coping.Hours are every 
Wednesday from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. or by 
appointment at the counseling office in 
the student center. 


Students may go for help in dealing | 


with life’s transitions, stress manage- 
ment, creative problem-solving, goal set- 
ting, assertiveness training, issues of loss, 
relationship issues, parental effec- 
tiveness, increased self-awareness and 
professional development for human ser- 
vice providers. 
For more information, call 374-3790. 
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LEEP offers counseling ser- 


vice in Lawrence 
The Lawrence Education Employment 
Project is offering a new community ser- 
vice at the Lawrence Public Library, third 
floor. A bilingual counselor from the 
Lawrence Mental ‘Health Center is pre- 


cee 


sent Thursday, 6-8 p.m., by appointment, 
to discuss adjustment to United States 
culture, life’s problems, family problems, 
relationships, sense of loss, self- 
confidence, understanding yourself and 
future goals. 


Services are confidential. Call 683-4283 | 


or 683-4259. 


Career workshops continue 

The series of workshops for making 
career decisions continues. The schedule 
is: Wednesday, April 2, 2-4 p.m.; Tuesday, 
April 8 and 15, 9:30-11:30 p.m.; Thursday, 
April 17 and 24, 2-4 p.m.; Wednesday, 
May 7 and 14, 2-4 p.m.; Thursday, May 
22 and 29, 2-4 p.m. 

A workshop on resume writing is set for 
Monday, April 7, noon-1 p.m. and one on 
interviewing Monday, April 14, noon-1 
p.m. A job search strategy workshop will 
be Monday, April 28, noon-1 p.m. 

The workshops are presented by M.J. 
Pernaa, coordinator of career develop- 
ment. To sign up, call 374-3790 or visit 
the counseling center, student center. 


— File photo. 


Continuing ed counseling 

Career counseling for the division of 
continuing education students is 
available with John Scuito who may be 
seen on a drop-in basis at the continuing 
education office, applied science building, 
Wednesdays from 6-6:45 p.m. 


PROF. PETER FLYNN. 


Counseling is also available for DCE | 


students by appointment evenings in the 
counseling office, student center. 


Faculty volunteer personal 


counseling 

Behavioral Science faculty members 
are available for personal counseling. To 
schedule an appointment, check at the 
counseling center, room F118, college 
center. 

The counselor’s schedules for appoint- 
ments are Jim Bradley, Tuesday, 11-12; 
Bill O’Rourke, Tuesday, 12-1; Paula 
Strangie, Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, 11-12 and Tuesday, 3-4; John Whit- 


tle, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 


Pe 


— Jay Duchin photo. 
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9-10. Peter Flynn is available as a backup 
to these counselors. 

The schedules listed are flexible. If you 
wish to see a personal counselor at times 
not indicated, please check at the counsel- 
ing office to make other arrangements. 


Faculty offer support, referral 


service 
To learn about preventative measures 
for student grievances, family concerns 
or local law enforcement, and court 
issues, you may see Cindy Crivaro, 
behavioral science teacher. Crivaro is not 
a lawyer, but has earned her master’s 


degree in criminal justice. She has done - 


extensive research and would like to be 
helpful to students with legal questions 


. and concerns. She may be seen by ap- 


pointment only, Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 10-11. 

To talk about parenting, Sandra 
DeVellis, child psychology instructor and 
co-director of a day care center, is 
available Monday, 8:30-9 and 10-11; 
Wednesday, 8:30-9 and 10-11, Thursday, 
8-9 and Friday, 8:30-9 in room C370. 

DeVellis is a single parent. She enjoys 
sharing experiences with other parents. 
She is also available for counseling and 
support parenting problems. 


& 
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Merrimack transfer April 30 


Potential transfer students from Nor- 
thern Essex Community College will have 
an opportunity to speak with represen- 
tatives from Merrimack College. Joyce 
Caruso, assistant dean for admissions 
and transfer coordinator, along with other 
Merrimack College staff, will be at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College Wednes- 
day, April 30 between the hours of 10:30 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. They will be located 


- at the entrance of the college cafeteria. 


Majors offered at Merrimack College: 

Division of Business Administration: 
accounting, business economics, finance, 
management, and marketing. 

Divison of Arts and Sciences: biology, 
chemistry, civil engineering, computer 
science, economics, electrical engineering, 
English, history, mathematics, medical 
technology/health science, philosophy, 
physics, political science, psychology, 
sociology, and religious studies. 


of counseling. 
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Transfer time is now 


Now is the time to apply for transfer 
to four-year colleges for September 1986. 

In March, Betty Coyne, director of 
counseling, visited local state colleges - 


‘where a majority of Northern Essex 


students transfer. She secured informa- 
tion at Salem State College, Lowell 
University, and the University of 
Massachusetts/Amherst. 

The purpose of the meetings was to get 
unofficial transfer results for students in 
March instead of June. Please consult the 
counseling office for your transfer admis- 
sion status at the schools listed above. 

Preferential treatment is given to 
Northern Essex students whose applica- 
tions are processed through these 
meetings. 

Any student with questions about 
transfer procedure, academic re- 
quirements or anything about these col- 
leges, should contact Coyne at room 118, 


‘student center, Monday through Friday, 


8:30-4:30. The phone number is 3748190, 


Beaudoin joins college staff 


by Sue Buckley 

Chery] Beaudoin, new secretary at the 
Cooperative Education Placement Office, 
is no stranger to NECC. Although she 
joined the co-op ed staff in January of this 
year, Beaudoin has been involved in 
various positions here since 1980. Two of 
those years were spent at the division of 
business and working as a word process- 
ing lab technician. 

She obtained a grant through the even- 
ing school to pursue two associates’ 
degrees in business management as well 
as word processing hochnploey and 
management. 

Beaudoin’s secretarial alitioa: include 
setting up appointments for Director Ab- 
hott Rice and Assistant Director Douglas 

Vilkinson and keeping track of student 
status sheets, training agreements and 
attendance. She supervises the work 
study students who must take care of job 
listings, computer work and bi-weekly 
mailing. 


Two co-op plans available 

Asked how the co-op ed program 
works, Beaudoin says, ‘The students 
must have a job related to their major 
and must learn something new. He/she 
has a choice of accumulating 180 hours 
in a paid position or 140 voluntary hours. 
It is a three credit one semester course 
and is supervised by the faculty 
coordinator.” 


A life long resident of Bradford, Beau- 
doin spends non-working hours taking 
care of her three sons. She says that her 
husband, who is an electrician at Foss 
Manufacturing, ‘‘is great on doing things 
with the boys so raising them is so much ~ 
easier.” : | 


About her future goals she says, 
“Someday I would like to be an office 
manager in a private company.” Beau- 
doin’s infectious enthusiasm for her work 
should assure this possibility. 


Variety 
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NECC telethon raises 
over $5,500 for charity 


by Tim Peterson 

The annual Northern Essex Telethon 
March 9, conducted to raise money for 
the March of Dimes, netted over $5,500. 


The staff of the Instructional Media 
Department, directed by Alan Foucault, 
produced the show which featured local 
bands, country and Dixie singers, 
dancers, and gymnasts. 

On hand to help was Tom Bergeron, 
WBZ—TV host of ‘Lottery Live,” 


since he was 16. He began work at a local 
cable station in Beverly and stayed there 
three years. 

When Beverly High opened a produc- 
tion studio, he took over its direction. 

Duchin’s first interest was in still 
photography, a hobby which led him to 
television. 

Because he lives close by, on Elliott 
Street, he can be easily reached, to rush 
over to cover last minute picture 
requests, 


‘The staff of the Instructional Media Department, headed by 
Alan Foucault, produced the show, which featured local bands, 
country and Dixie singers, dancers and gymnasts.’ 


“4-Today,” and ‘‘Super-kids.” Bergeron 


a-———- —-is alumnus of Northern Essex. Also pre- 


sent was Gene Boles, drama professor at 
the college, now on leave to act in films 
and do commercials. 

Tom Vartabedian, writer-photographer 
for the Haverhill Gazette assisted. 

Television technician Jim Hellensen 
and Television club president Jay Duchin 
. assisted in the production. 


Jay Duchin, president of the television 
club and ace photographer for the 
Observer, is a video entrepreneur. He has 
been involved in television production 


College hires 


Under his direction, the television club 
has assisted the media services-at the col- 
lege with numerous projects, including 
the annual telethon. 


Duchin owns a sports car, an MGB, but 
he’s not wearing it out, because he can 
walk to school. And most of the time he 
is on his bike, which he often rides around 
the lake. He is interested in bike racing, 
and is a runner as well. 


He plans to attend Worcester State 
College after graduation and major in 
communications. 


professionals 


for disabled NECC students 


Northern Essex Community College 
has recently added two new professionals 
for training and planning work for its 
disabled student population. Regis 
LeCam has been named planner for the 
~ emotionally disabled and Ephraim Weiss- 
tein has been appointed physical disabili- 
ty planner. © 

- LeCam and Weisstein will evaluate cur- 
rent programs at the college and for- 
mulate a plan to better serve the disabl- 
ed students and make all the programs 
offered available to them. They will 
develop new training materials to assist 
disabled students in programs currently 
inaccessible. 


Workshops, Serrdnurs planned 

A second tier of the program involves 
the development of workshops on the 
subject of disabled students in the 
workplace. The seminars will focus on 
ways for disabled students to gain better 
job positions as well as retain a position 
once hired. 


LeCam former NECC student 

LeCam’s educational background in- 
cludes an associate’s degree in liberal arts 
from Northern Essex, a bachelor of 
science degree in social work from Suffolk 
University and a master’s in psychology 
from Boston College. | 

She has had direct service as well as ad- 
ministrative and planning experience 
with a variety of populations. Before join- 
ing Northern Essex, she worked as house 
manager at Relief Resources in South 
Deerfield. 

Weisstein has 13 years experience 

Weisstein earned a bachelor of science 
in education at Boston University and a 
master of education degree at Boston 
State College. He has worked with a 
variety of populations of disabled people 
in educational settings for the last 13 
years. 

Weisstein formerly worked as an educa- 
tional consultant at Educational Effec- 
tiveness Trainers in Schenectady, New 
York, and as the director of the Danvers 
Alternative High School. 


New law helps hearing-impaired 


by Ed Theriault 

Information about the new Massa- 

chusetts Commission for the Deaf and 

Hard of Hearing was the subject of a 
meeting of the NECC Deaf Club at Nor- 
thern Essex Monday, March 3. 

On Dec. 31, 1985, Governor Michael S. 
Dukakis signed into law the Commission 
Bill, which will go into effect next July 
1. The name of this new law is ‘‘Chapter 
716 of the Acts of 1985.” 

Commission has seven segments 

It is composed of seven segments. The 
Massachusetts Office of Deafness (MOD) 

_ will end June 30. The staff from MOD will 
become part of the new commission, Thir- 
ty new jobs will become available. A new 
office will open in Worcester in December, 
1986. The Commission offices in Boston 
and in Springfield will be transferred in- 

_to new buildings because each of them 
will need more space. Dr. Richard Thomp- 
son, the director of MOD will retire this 
month. 

The new commission begins work July 
1. The commissioner, who will be chosen 
on April 16, will serve to make needed 
regulations. 


Pietzsch tells NECC community about. 


new services 
Sidney Pietzsch, member of the Ad Hoc 
Advisory Committee for the Transitional 
Committee for the Commission for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, lectured to the 
hearing-impaired students about the sum- 
mary of the commission law. 


She explained her role on the commit- 
tee is to tell the hearing-impaired com- 
munity in the northeastern Massa- 
chusetts region about the new commis- 
sion and to get feedback from the com- 
munity regarding their hopes, concerns, 
ideas and expectations. 

Her job is to advise and help the tran- 
sitional planning committee. 

Governor to approve appointments 

The new permanent advisory council 
must have between 12 and 20 members. 
To be eligible for the position, members 
must have knowledge or experience in the 
field of deafness. The governor will ap- 
point individuals to serve four year terms 
on this council. Their service is voluntary. 
Phil Johnson, secretary of Human Ser- 
vices, will interview three candidates. The 
governor has the final approval on ap- 
pointment of the new commissioner. 

Asked how she felt when Gov. Dukakis. 
signed the Commission bill into a law, 
Pietzsch said, “I was thrilled because I 
felt history was being made in Massa- 
chusetts. For years, the society lacked the 
recognition and understanding of 
deafness.”’ 

She explained that Martin Luther 
King’s outspoken leadership in getting 
civil rights for blacks had a major impact 
on the hearing-impaired. Deaf people 
realized they could push for their rights 
also. They decided to borrow the blacks’ 
strategies for securing equal status, and 
they became more aggressive. 


JAY DUCHIN. 


TOM VARTEBEIDIAN,. Haverhill Gaz- 


ette reporter (left); Gene Boles, NECC 
professor; and Haverhill City Council 
President Theodore Pelosi work the 
phones at the annual Northern Essex 
Telethon on March 9. 


— Donna Geagon photo. 


JAY DUCHIN (center) and the crew from 


the Northern Essex television club. 


Brown Bag Fridays Seminar Series 


April 4 — A124 
“Notetaking Techniques.” 
Learn special notetaking techniques. 
Professor Patricia McDermot 
NECC Reading Center 


April 11 — C101 
“A Brief Introduction to 
Conversational Sign Language: 


Learn a few signs and have some fun.”’ 


Part Il 
Sherri Anderson, €.S.C. Interpreter 


Tribune editor visits campus 


by Gregg Casitinos 

Gerry Molina, managing editor of the 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune, visited the jour- 
nalism classes March 11 to talk about his 
profession. 

Molina said when he was in school he 
had no idea he would one day be a part 
of the newspaper world. After college, he 
got a job at the Daily News in 
Newburyport and worked there for two 
years before moving on to the Beverly 
Times as suburban editor. 

Then he joined the Peace Corps and 
went to Africa, where he taught for four 
years. When he returned to the states, he 
applied for a position at the Tribune and 
was hired. He said he thought the 
Tribune was the best paper around. He 
has been there 13 years. 

Deadline is 11 a.m. 

Molina described what it is like to work 
for a daily, saying the staff has to be at 
work early in the morning. They begin to 
put the paper together about 7 a.m. and 
finish somewhere around 11 a.m. The first 
paper comes out at 11:30. 

He explained that each morning all the 
departments come together, as the wire 
editor, city editor and others discuss the 
news and what they will lead on the front 
page. 


Molina talked about how the Tribune 
participated in the effort to bring Emer- 
son College from Boston to Lawrence. 
When the Emerson students came for a 
visit, the Lawrence paper presented them 
with a special edition about what the col- 
lege and city could do for each other and 


entertained them at lunch at Bishops. 
The staff went all out to make the 
students feel they were wanted. “‘It tells 
you a lot about the Tribune. We plan 
things. We care,”’ he said. 

The editor gave some pointers on 
preparing for a reporter’s job. He explain- 
ed he had no journalism courses in school 
himself, but he did a lot of writing. 

‘You get to notice them first’ 

“One of the things about being a jour- 
nalist is that you get to walk through the 
world and notice things. The joy of that 
is that you get to notice them first,’’ he 
observed, 


He told the students that if they 
wanted to be journalists, they would have 
to learn to spell. He even gave a spelling 
quiz, showing which words are the ones 
most likely to be mispelled. 


Four year degree needed 

Molina said the job applicant needs a 
four-year degree and that the usual entry 
level is on a weekly paper. He made clear 
it is hard for a college student to come 
right out of school and go to work for a 
daily because the Boston area is cluttered 
with young journalists waiting for a 
chance. 

He gave advice.on how to cope with in- 
terviews. Inviewers are looking for peo- 
ple who are different, he said. It is impor- 
tant to know your goals in advance. Be 
neatly dressed, show up on time, take a 
good resume, and have a collection of 
good clips, he advised. 
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Deadline to apply for 
financial aid is April 15 


The deadline for priority consideration 
for the need based financial aid programs 
from Northern Essex is April 15. 
Students who have not completed a 
1986-87 financial aid form should do so 
immediately. 

Applications for summer school finan- 
cial aid and summer work-study will be 
sent to you in early April. Students need 
to return the short form and have a 
1986-87 FAF on file at the financial aid 
office. 

Students with questions should stop by 
the office of financial aid at their conve- 
nience, Room B-217 or call (617) 374-3650. 

NECC Alumni Association 

Each year the NECC Alumni Associa- 
tion makes a scholarship award’to a cur- 
rent NECC student. Applications are 
usually available in the financial aid of- 
fice in April or May. 

NECC Faculty Association Scholarship 

Seven scholarships will be awarded by 
the Faculty Association at the end of the 
spring semester. One is the Francis P. 
Jarvis Memorial Scholarship in the 
amount of $250. 

Another is the Charles Foster Memorial 
Scholarship in the amount of $150. 

To be eligible for a Faculty Association 
Scholarship, a student must have com- 
pleted at least one semester in a regular 
degree-granting curriculum at NECC, 
have a cumulative grade average above 
3.0, and be recommended by a member of 
the Faculty Association. Applications are 
usually available in April or May. 

NECC Foundation Scholarship 

NECC Foundation Scholarships of 
$300 each will be awarded at the end of 
the spring or fall semester. Each award 
may be used in the following semester at 
Northern Essex Community College. 

To be eligible for a NECC Foundation 
Scholarship, a student must have com- 
pleted two semesters in a regular degree 
— granting curriculum, have completed 
at least 30 credits with a cumulative 
grade point average of 3.5 or above, be 
from the prime service area of NECC, and 
be recommended by a faculty of NECC. 
Applications are available in March with 
a deadline of June for fall and December 
for spring semester. 

Bevilacqua Scholarship 

The scholarship will be awarded annual- 
ly on the basis of merit to at least two 
students at Northern Essex Community 
College. Those receiving the scholarships 
must have demonstrated involvement in 
public service, be planning a career in 
public service and must be planning to at- 
tend NECC in the fall semester after hav- 
ing completed at least 24 credits. 

In addition, they must have maintain- 
ed at least a 3.0 average and must have 
resided in Haverhill for at least three 
* years. Awards are one-half tuition. Ap- 
plications are available in March. 


‘NECC Foundation Scholar- 
ships of $300 will be awarded 
at the end of the spring or fall 
semester.’ 


The James P. “Jake” Rurak 
Memorial Scholarship” 

The purpose of the Memorial Scholar- 
ship is to honor the memory of James P. 
Rurak, his efforts as a state senator in 
establishing Northern Essex Community 
College, and his contributions to the 
people of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

The scholarship program has been 
established to provide funds for educa- 
tioral opportunities at Northern Essex 
Community College for students in- 
terested in a career in community or 
public service. Each award will be the 
equivalent of the full-time day resident 
tuition. 

To be considered for this scholarship, 
a student must demonstrate a commit- 
ment to public or community service and 
have completed 24 credits with a 2.4 
cumulative grade point average prior to 
the semester in which the award will be 
received. 


“ ‘Students should fill out aid forms quickly 


Applications will be available in early 

April in the office of financial aid. 
Betty Jo Coppola Scholarship 

This scholarship, made to a day nurs- 
ing student, is based on academic perfor- 
mance in combination with financial need. 
The award is for full tuition. Applications 
are available in early April. 

Anonymous Scholarship Award ' 

A $250 annual award is made to a second 
year full-time day nursing student. This 
award is to be made by the college on the 
basis of financial need and academic per- 
formance. The only application necessary 


_is the financial aid form. 


The Kerrie Newcomb 
Memorial Scholarship 

This $100 award is made to a criminal 
justice student who has completed 24 
credits with a point average of 2.0 at the 
end of spring semester and is planning to 
return to NECC in the fall. Applications 
will be available in the financial aid office 
in early April. 

The Technical Training 
Foundation Scholarship 

This foundation offers multiple scholar- 
ships to low income, disadvantaged 
(minority/immigrant) students who are 
studying applied sciences and engineer- 
ing. Each scholarship will be made for 
$500. Preference will be given to residents 
of the Greater Lawrence/Merrimack 
Valley area. ; Rosa 

The office of financial aid will have ap- 


plications in mid-M 


RICHARD PASTOR, director of finan- 
cial aid. — File photo. 
Haverhill School Committee 

Each June, the Haverhill School Com- 
mittee is privileged to award several 
substantial scholarships to its high school 
graduates who are studying at the college 
level. The funds are made available under 
the following scholarship programs: 

Caleb Dustin Hunking College Scholar- 
ship, Caleb Dustin Hunking Practical 
School Scholarship, Caleb Dustin Hunk- 
ing Foreign Scholarship, Clara Luella 
Hunking College Scholarship for Girls, 
Herbert A. Chase Scholarship, Nocholas 
C. Johnson Fund Award, R. Elaine 
Croston Scholarship Award. 

Applications are available in the finan- 
cial aid office in April or May. 

City of Lowell Scholarship Grants 

There will be a total of eight two-year 
scholarship grants for eligible students 
entering freshman classes in September 
at the participating community colleges. 
The scholarship award is for $300 a year 
while the student attends the college. 

Applications are available in the finan- 
cial aid office in April. 

Career Education Incentive Grant 

The Department of Public Welfare in 
conjunction with the Board of Regents of- 
fers eligible Aid for Families with Depen- 
dent Children and General Relief reci- 
pients the opportunity to register for a 
maximum of two courses per individual 
totaling up to eight credit hours. 

For further information, please contact 
your case worker at the Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Lung Association Scholarships 

The American Lung Association of 
Essex County is currently accepting ap- 
plications for the 1986 Pettingill Fund 
Scholarships. Four $500 health career 
scholarships will be awarded. 


The purpose of the Pettingill Scholar- 
ship Fund is to further the education of 
physicians, nurses, respiratory thera- 
pists, and others interested in the preven- 
tion and treatment of lung disease. 

Applicants must be permanent resi- 
dents in the area served by the American 
Lung Association of Essex County. The 
deadline for completed applications’ i. 
April 1. Applications are available in the 
office of financial aid. 

Massachusetts National Guard 
Tultion Waiver Program 

The Massachusetts Legislature has ap- 
proved a Tuition Exemption Program for 
all members of the Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard at all community colleges, 
state colleges, and universities. The Col- 
lege Officer Recruitment Program now of- 
fers a chance to earn a commission along 
with these tuition assistance benefits. For 
more information on the complete range 
of benefits and opportunities available to 
college students in the Army National 
Guard, contact your local guard recruiter 
today, or call 617-465-9172. ° 


City of Lowell Scholarship Grants 

There will be a total of eight two-year 
scholarship grants for eligible students 
entering freshman classes in September 
at the participating community colleges. 
The scholarship award is for $300 a year 
while the student attends the college. 

Applications are available in the finan- 
cial aid office in April. 

Career Education Incentive Grant 

The Department of Public Welfare in 
conjunction with the Board of Regents of- 
fers eligible Aid for Families with Depen- 
dent Children and General Relief reci- 
pients the opportunity to register for a 
maximum of two courses per individual 
totaling up to eight credit. hours. 

For further information, please contact 
your case worker at the Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Lung Association Scholarships 

The American Lung Association of 
Essex County is currently accepting ap- 
plications for the 1986 Pettingill Fund 
Scholarships. Four $500 health career 
scholarships will be awarded. 

The purpose of the Pettingill Scholar- 
ship Fund is to further the education of 


physicians, nurses, respiratory thera- 
pists, and others interested in the preven- 
tion and treatment of lung disease. 

Applicants must be permanent resi- 
dents in the area served by the American 
Lung Association of Essex County. The 
deadline for completed applications is 
April 1. Applications are available in the 
office of financial aid. 

Massachusetts National Guard 
Tuition Waiver Program 

The Massachusetts Legislature has ap- 
proved a Tuition Exemption Program for 
all members of the Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard at all community colleges, 
state colleges, and universities. The Col- 
lege Officer Recruitment Program now of- 
fers a chance to earn a commission along 
with these tuition assistance benefits. For 
more information on the complete range 
of benefits and opportunities available to 
college students in the Army National 
Guard, contact your local guard recruiter 
today, or call 617-465-9172. 


ROTC Scholarship Program (CSP) 

Application must be made during the 
freshman year in college. é 

Criteria: 

(1) Must be enrolled in Air Force ROTC 
to apply. 

(2) Must take the Air Force Officer’s 
Qualifying Test. 

(3) Must pass an Air Force physical 
examination. 

(4) Must have a collegiate grade point 
average of at least 2.5. : 

Academic majors are primarily 
technical; however, scholarships are 
available in the navigator and missile 
operations career fields regardless of 
academic major. For additional informa- 
tion, contact ROTC at 459-9301. 

The Army ROTC Scholarship 

You may be eligible for a two year Ar- 
my ROTC scholarship if you are in- 
terested in the U.S. Army and have com- 
pleted one or two years of college or have 
equivalent credit. Applicants must have 
at least two years (for a two-year scholar- 
ship) remaining in an approved bac- 
calaureate degree program. 

To apply for this scholarship, contact 
Captain David W. Hamon, (617) 437- 
2378. 


Financial aid book available 


“Financial Aid for College through 
Scholarships”’ (revised fourth edition) is 
an independent publication providing an 
excellent review of the federal need-based 
programs, as well as privately sponsored 
scholarship and grant programs. 

The book encourages students to in- 
vestigate state and local sources in the 


state where they live, as privately-funded 
national programs are _ highly 
competitive. 

Financial aid information for 
Massachusetts residents is included. The 
cost is under $10. For information, write 
FACTS, Richards House, Box 208, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 02181. 


College presents movie, talk on rape 


On Tuesday, April 8, noon-1 p.m. at the 
student center, there will be a film and 
discussion to rape and sexual assault — 
and how to protect yourself from an 
attack 

Did you know that 
e¢ One woman in three will be sexually 
assaulted in her lifetime? 
e One man in seven wil be sexually 
abused before the age of 18? 


e Rape is a crime of violence, not sex? . 


Violence is the act, while sex is the 
weapon. 

e More than one-half of all victims know 
their rapist? — 

e Rape occurs as frequently in a 
woman’s home as outdoors or in a 
strange place? 

If you have questions about rape or 
have been a victim, you can be helped by 
coming to the student health service. 


RAPE 
MOVIE 
followed by informal question and answer period 


12 Noon — 1:00 p.m. 
April 8, 1986: 
Theater—Student Center 
How to Protect Yourself From An Attack 
presented by 
CONNIE CHRISTMAS, R.N. M.Ed. 
Former Rape Counselor, U.R.S.A. 
Beverly, MA — Women’s Advocate 4 


F135, or call the Women’s Resource 
Center, 38 Lawrence St.; Lawrence, 
telephone 685-2480. You may also consult 
the Rape Crisis Services of Greater 
Lowell- Inc. Lowell General Hospital, 
Lowell, phone 458-2048. 


Eating disorders: 
The wrong way © 
to lose weight — 


Presentation includes filmstrip 
“Dangerous Dieting: The Wrong Way to 
Lose Weight” followed by discussion 
period and resource information. 
Presented by Andrea Clark, BM, MA 
PSYCHOTHERAPIST, Specialist in 
Holistic counseling and eating disorders. 
12 Noon — 1:00 p.m., April. 11, 1986 
F-125 Student Center Meeting Room. 


Every woman dreads the possibility. . . It’s too late to say, “Why 
me?”’ — or, ‘‘What could I have done?” after the event! 
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FULL FORCE WINS three on three tournament: Rogelio Concepcion, M: 
Antonio Calzado, Jorge Robles and Richard Brown. 
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ichael Wrenn, 
— Jay Duchin photo. 


Full Force wins 3 on 3 hoop 


The Full Force basketball team, captain- 
ted by Jorge M. Robles, won the 3 on 3 In- 


tramural Basketball Tournament, 
defeating the 76ers 21-15. 


Other Full Force team members were 


i Full For 
12 
CCCP CCCP 


Over the Hill Over the Hill 
ver the Hill 
Gades Old Timers 
‘Surfers Surfers 
Surfers 

Hackers Marauders 
76ers 
Lawson 


Not just running, but a variety of ac- 
tivities such as running one day, bicycl- 
ing the next, swimming the third and so 
on, is the ‘new prescription for not win- 
ding up in the hospital at the end of the 
Boston Marathon. 


Each year, Dr. Lyle Micheli, director of 
the Sports Medicine Division, Children’s 
Hospital, heads the Boston Marathon 
Emergency Finish Line Medical Team 
which assesses the most serious injuries 
occurring in marathon runners. The day 
starts early in the morning, and as the 
hours of pounding the pavement pass, 
hundreds of runners find themselves in- 
jured, some seriously. 


As always, Dr. Micheli and the 
Children’s Hospital Sports Medicine Divi- 
sion will present the annual Boston 
Marathon Sports Medicine Seminar. This 
year, it will be at the Marriott Hotel, 
Conley Place. beginning at 7:30 a.m. un- 


Richard Brown, Rogelio Concepcion, 
Antono Calzado and Michael Wrenn. 

Captain of the 76ers, runners-up, was 
Terrance Buchannan. Players were Barry 
Trudeau, Steve Perry, Jonathan Richard 
and Todd Creeden. 


Full Force 


Full Force 


Old Timers 


Marauders 


6ers 


Cross training prevents injury 


til 4:30 p.m. on Sunday, April 20. 

The theme is total fitness through cross 
training, a concept of using many fitness 
activities to gain the best overall total 
fitness and thereby decrease the possibili- 
ty of injury. 

Whether you’re a runner, a swimmer, 
or a cyclist, this seminar’s for you! 
However, since running is almost always 
the foundation for any total fitness pro- 
gram (it’s the easiest, most accessible, 
least expensive), it’s also very important 
for people to know how to do running pro- 
perly in order to prevent injury. 

The program, led by doctors, nurses, 
runners, podiatrists, cardiologists, and 
others, will cover the latest information 
on topics such as proper shoewear, en- 
durance running for the cardiac patient, 
weight training, and more. The seminar, 
which is free and sponsored by Gatorade, 
is open to the public. For more informa- 
tion, call 735-6028. 


Help Wanted 


NANNIES — Students, enjoy family fun and make new 
friends. We are looking for caring, good-spirited, mature 
individuals who enjoy being responsive to infants, 
children and school age youngsters while parents are 
away at work or on vacation. Light responsibilities in 
a comfortable environment. Excellent pay and family 
arrangements. You will be part of — and enjoy the pro- 
fessional support of — one of New England’s most 
respected home care and home health organizations. 


Call Sheila at: 
(617) 689-0552 or (617) 374-7080 
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Women’s 


1986 Softball Schedule 
April 


Date 
April 1 
April 5 
April 7 
April 9 
April 12 
April 13 
April 15 
April 16 
April 19 
April 22 
April 23 
April 24 
April 26 
April 28 
April 29 
April 30 


Opponent 


Suffolk University 
Massasoit C.C, 
LaSalle College 
Quinsigamond C.C. 
Cape Cod C.C. 
Greenfield C.C. 
Middlesex C.C. 
Quinsigamond C.C. 
Mass Bay C.C. 
Middlesex C.C. 
GBSCC meeting 
Rhode Island C.C. 
North Shore C.C. 
Becker Junior College 
Mt. Ida Jr. College 
Mt. Wachusetts C.C. 


Time 


3:30 p.m. 
12 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
12 p.m. 

1 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
12 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
12 p.m. 
4 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 


Where 


Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Home 


Home 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Away 


May 


Date 
May 2 


Opponent 


Regional Tourney 


Where 
Away 


Time 
4 p.m. 


Becker Jr. College 


May 3 
May 4 
May 7 


Regional Tourney 
MCCAC Tourney 
Endicott College 


TBA 
TBA 
Away 


TBA 
TBA 
4 p.m. 


Men’s 
1986 Baseball. Schedule 


March 


Date 


March 26 
March 31 


Opponent 


Mitchell 


Quinsigamond 


April 


Date 
April 1 
April 3 
April 5 
April 12 
April 13 
April 15 
April 19 
April 22 
April 25 
April 26 
April 28 
April 30 


Opponent 


Dean 
Massasoit 
Cape Cod 
Greenfield 
Middlesex 
Mass Bay 
Middlesex 
Middlesex 


Becker Jr. 


North Shore 


Springfield 


Mt. Wachusetts 


Bird, Walton key Celtic domination 


by James Drew 

The magic has returned to Causeway 
Street. The Boston Celtics are 
dominating the National Basketball 
Association once again. Some NBA 
coaches are labling this season as one of 
the greatest of all time for the team. 

They have a 23-1 record at home. 
Philadelphia 76ers Coach Matt Goukas 
said opposing teams are intimidated 
when playing in Boston Garden. 

Of course Celtic fans also have Larry 


MR. MIKE’S 


1149 Main St., 


ITALIAN 
DINNER 


Bird to watch. Coaches of opposing teams 
say it is he who dominates the games and 
there is no defensing him. 

Another reason for the Celtic wins is 
6’11”’ Center/Forward Bill Walton. Ac- 
quiring Walton in the trade for Cedric 
Maxwell may give the edge in the NBA 
to the Celtics over the Los Angeles 
Lakers. 

The answer to that will come if Boston 
meets the Lakers for the third con- 
secutive year in the finals. 


RESTAURANT 
AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
LOUNGE 


Haverhill, MA. 


8 


FOR TWO 7 


Meals & Sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
‘til midnight 


NECC  students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
only Sunday — Thursday 
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Are you coming back 
in the fall? 


You can help stop 
student apathy 


by running for 
student representative 
onthe | 
Board of Trustees 
or | 
by running for 
the Student Senate 


Pick up nomination papers| 
in Student Activities 
today! 


